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THE LUTHERAN 


GERMANY’S CHURCH PROBLEMS 


America’s National Lutheran Council Describes Present Situation 


AccorDING TO recent press reports two 
bold and significant statements have been 
submitted to Reich Chancellor Adolph 
Hitler protesting in no uncertain terms 
against attacks which have been made on 
Christianity by the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment. One is an outspoken declaration 
of faith signed by the leaders of almost 
every branch of the German Evangelical 
Church, and the other is a petition from 
the chaplains of Germany’s armed forces 
asserting that the Reich military strength 
is being endangered by the Government’s 
treatment of the church problem. 

The declaration, released through the 
International Christian Press and Infor- 
mation Service of Geneva, Switzerland, is 
signed by Bishop August Marahrens, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran World Convention; 
Bishop Muller, head of the Provisional 
Administration of the German Evangelical 
Church; Dr. Breit, Chairman of the Lu- 
theran Church Council; and some ninety 
other pastors. It draws particular atten- 
tion to the attack made by Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg in his recent book, “Protestant 
Pilgrims on the Road to Rome,” and in 
repudiation of Dr. Rosenberg’s widely 
propagated doctrine that “the German race 
is not hereditarily sinful but noble,” the 
declaration boldly proclaims the Lutheran 
doctrine of sin and redemption. “These 
utterances by Rosenberg,” it states, “show 
that an attack is being made against the 
Christian faith itself.” 


The Issue Stated 


The declaration goes on to ask: “Will 
all who wish to remain Christians with 
us testify that the world philosophy advo- 
cated as national socialist by Alfred Rosen- 
berg is irreconcilable with the Christian 
faith? Will you demand with the Chris- 
tian Church that this world philosophy 
shall not be forced upon our people and 
our youth in the name of the community 
of our nation? Are you prepared with us 
to render all due obedience to the civil 
authorities ordained by God and yet re- 
main unswervingly true to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in faith and confession?” 

The following public questions are then 
addressed to the National Socialist Move- 
ment: “Are we, or are we not, still to be 
permitted to profess publicly the Christian 
faith to be the power of God which has 
richly blessed our nation in the past and 
will continue to do so in the future? Is it 
to be looked upon as ‘anarchist rebellion’ 
because we have been Christians and with 
God’s help will remain such? There is 
freedom to abuse the Christian Church 
and its beliefs, whereas the public defense 
of Christian truths and Christian honor is 
obstructed and prevented. This state of 
affairs weighs heavily on the life and con- 
science of the Christian section of our 
nation, and confidence in those promises 
which guaranteed the freedom of Chris- 
tian faith and the right of the Christian 
Church must be shattered unless a plain 


statement puts a stop to such conduct.” 

The petition from the chaplains, pub- 
lished in the New York Times, informs 
Hitler that the nation as a whole is now 
divided into two opposing camps. They 
contend that in villages and rural towns 
almost every community is divided into 
a party led by the local National Socialist 
chief, and one led by the Protestant pas- 
tors and Catholic priests. 

It states that thirteen per cent of Ger- 
many’s population is enrolled in the Con- 
fessional Church, and when the Protestant 
sympathizers and rebellious Catholics are 
added to this number it is evident that 
nearly fifty per cent of the adult popula- 
tion is more or less actively opposing gov- 
ernment church policy and the National 
Socialist anti-Christian propaganda. 

The army seems to be profoundly dis- 
turbed by the renewed and _ intensified 
attack on Christianity and by the reaction 
seen among citizens coming up for train- 
ing. Sporadic conflicts have already oc- 
curred between Christian army officers 
and party officials engaged in anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda. 


An American Comment 

In analyzing the petition submitted by 
the German chaplains, Dorothy Thompson, 
celebrated political commentator of the 
New York Herald Tribune, notes the fol- 
lowing additional points: 

“Seven per cent of all the Protestant 
pastors in Germany have either been im- 
prisoned or taken into police custody since 
1934. 

“From twelve to fifteen per cent of the 
people are bitterly hostile to the ruling 
regime, and they are that very part who 
would normally be pillars of the State. 

“The controlled press prints egregious 
lies, and a large section of the population 
know it and do not believe a single word 
that emanates from an official source. 

“A filthy anti-Christian propaganda is 
carried on by the state forces. 

“Jesus is referred to as a ‘swine’ and ‘a 
Jewish tramp.’ 

“Much of the youth is turning toward 
Christianity in revolt against this sort of 
teaching. 

“Tmmorality is condoned in the ranks of 
the party officials, while Christian priests 
and pastors are smeared with lies. 

“The situation has become so serious 
that should Germany have to mobilize for 
war, the internal division would constitute 
a serious threat to enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and victory.” 

In offering her comment, Miss Thomp- 
son said: “This picture of the German 
situation is not a series of ‘atrocity stories’ 
spread by German refugees, underground 
socialists, inaccurate foreign correspon- 
dents or ‘Jewish newspapers.’ These accu- 
sations, which are stated in absolutely 
clear terms, appear in the most amazing 
document which has come out of Germany 
since the beginning of the Hitler regime.” 
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An interested and informed observer of 
the German Church situation is Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. He is emi- 
nently qualified to speak regarding church 
conditions there, for as chairman of the 
American division of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Convention 
he has been constantly in touch with Ger- 
man leaders of the Lutheran Church. 


Dr. Knubel Said 


regarding “Germany’s Church Problem”: 

“No man can seriously study the situa- 
tion in Germany today without a recog- 
nition of the firm strength of the govern- 
ment there and also of the firm strength 
of Christianity there. Both are growing 
essentially stronger. That antagonisms 
should result is manifest. It is the old 
antagonism between state and church. The 
observer is inevitably led to test his own 
views of both, and to question his personal 
convictions and devotion regarding both 
politics and religion. Germany is at present 
going through mighty experiences wherein 
human lives suffer awful stress. All of her 
past, all of her essential qualities are rush- 
ing forward with a demand for fullest ex- 
pression. Exaggerations and excesses be- 
come inevitable, and these form too often 
the basis for misleading news reports. 

“Germany is a stage today where men 
may see the possibilities of their own per- 
sonal and national lives. The totalitarian 
idea of the state that prevails is a view of 
government which carries to the full limit, 
thoughts, the seeds of which are in us all. 
A sincere and thoughtful Britisher can be 
heard to say that the two greatest bless- 
ings the earth has known are Christianity 
and the British Empire. Many of us Amer- 
icans exalt to questionable heights at times 
our patriotic convictions as to the divine 
purposes of our own government. On the 
other hand, as the present human idea of 
the state has pressed alarmingly upon the 
church, Christianity there has provided 
heroic examples which the church in all 
lands has needed. Christianity in Germany 
and everywhere else had taken things with 
too great ease. A foolish, superficial opti- 
mism possessed us. We prepared ourseives 
toward a set goal of evangelizing the world 
in our own generation, and were sure that 
we could almost mechanically Christianize 
in a short while the whole social order. 
Now we can know anew what it means 
to be a Christian—that he must bravely 
bear testimony of a deep faith in thrilling 
words and purified life. 

“The religious situation in Germany is 
intensely serious, but it is good to know 
that the people in all walks of life there, 
while devotedly loyal to the government, 
wish the church difficulties to be settled in 
favor of the church.”—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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FOREIGN 
BOARD 
VISITED 


Tue Eprtor oF THE LUTHERAN greatly 
enjoyed an opportunity to interview 
Secretaries Drach and Thomas and 
Treasurer Weitzel of the Board of For- 
eign Missions at 18 East Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md. 

It was on the day that special excite- 
ment was current in the United States, 
because of conditions in and about 
Shanghai, but remarks have been pub- 
lished from time to time in the Amer- 
ican press that the missionaries of the 
United Lutheran Church are con- 
fidently and successfully at work, al- 
though they may come into the zone 
of the Japanese invasion at a later date. 
Naturally, the first query to be put to the men, as we sat 
around the table was, “Are our people in Shantung involved 
in any danger?” 

Dr. Drach replied: “Our missionaries in the Shantung 
Province have informed us that they are safe, and that they 
wish to remain at work as long as possible. There seems no 
immediate prospect of any warlike efforts or maneuvers or 
movements directed against Tsingtao, the main station of our 
Mission. The Rev. P. P. Anspach, who is the president of our 
Mission, has informed us that the Japanese have so much 
involved in Tsingtao, both financially and otherwise, that 
there does not seem to be any danger of invasion on the 
part of the Japanese. Nevertheless the morale of the Chinese 
Christians is very greatly disturbed, and many of them, as 
well as missionaries from other fields, have made Tsingtao 
a place of refuge, and this has increased the financial need 
and social responsibility of our missionaries. 

“For our missionaries money has been made available to 
evacuate if such should be necessary,—women and children 
first, and we have prepared to meet this emergency finan- 
cially and otherwise the minute it should really become 
necessary. We plan to reimburse the Board from the special 
appeal during the Epiphany season.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “Dr. Drach, the statement has been fre- 
quently made that were the destinies of the Orient in the 
hands of the Christians of China and Japan the war would 
not have occurred.” 

Dr. Drach: “I can say that before this undeclared war 
broke out the Christians of Japan visited the Christians in 
China, and expressed the most cordial feeling for the Chinese 
Christians; and the Christians from China visited the Jap- 
anese and were very cordially received. The principal of our 
Boys’ and Girls’ Middle School at Tsimo less than a year 
ago was welcomed most heartily by our Mission and Church 
in Japan.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “I have one more question with reference to 
China. You spoke of the morale in Shantung being dis- 
turbed. I infer from this, Dr. Drach, that it does not in any 
way lessen the confidence or the zeal of the missionaries 
working there.” 

Dr. Drach: “It has not lessened the zeal or the confidence 
of the missionaries, or of the Chinese pastors or workers. 
The work is going along in all lines without interference 
and there are many baptisms and increased evangelistic 
efforts in all the districts.” 


TREASURER WEITZEL Ss 
DRACH AND THOMAS ON STEPS OF 
HEADQUARTERS 
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AN INTERVIEW 


Dr. Melhorn: “I have reason to be- 
lieve that during the coming Epiphany 
Appeal you propose to place a special 
emphasis on the work in China.” 

Dr. Drach: “Before Dr. Koller died 
he had recommended to the Board, and 
the Board had adopted his recommen- 
dation, that this year’s Epiphany Ap- 
peal should be for the immediate needs 
of China. We are not taking part in the 
appeal of the Federal Council of 
Churches, but we are concentrating in 
our Church on the appeal for our field 
in China, believing this is the most op- 
portune time and that the minds of our 
people are sympathetic toward the 
suffering Chinese Christians.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “I would infer, Dr. 
Drach, that you feel that any expres- 
sion of interest on the part of the mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church in America, and any 
assistance they may give, will not only be our share of the 
whole undertaking, but will be more directly effective.” 

Dr. Drach: “We have made a small contribution of sev- 
eral hundred dollars in response to the general appeal from 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, but we 
feel there is so much needed in our own mission field for 
financial relief, that we have decided to appeal to our Church 
for China, and ask our Church to give directly to our own 
field where it is so greatly needed.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “You feel then, Dr. Drach, that according 
to St. Paul’s admonition you ought to observe what he says 
in Galatians 6: 10—‘As we therefore have opportunity let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith.’ ” 

Dr. Drach: “Yes, that applies to our mission work as well 
as to our own personal Christian life.” 


Dr. Thomas’ Explanations 


Dr. Melhorn: “I am somewhat surprised that the first ap- 
peal following the practical elimination of the Foreign Mis- 
sion debt, should deal with the same foreign mission area, 
China, for which the debt in part was contracted.” 

Dr. Thomas: “Since we have paid the debt of $185,000 to 
the Berlin Society, we have found the next pressing need is 
the present call from the China field. The budgets have 
been very small; buildings have been left without repairs, 
and the missionary staff has been kept to a minimum. Our 
missionaries have been appealing for years for an increased 
support. Funds are so limited they cannot accomplish the 
work which they see at hand to do.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “Dr. Thomas, Missionary Reinbrecht told me 
before he returned to China, that there was a movement 
among the Chinese people in the direction of Christianity 
that made work among them at this time both fruitful and 
opportune. Does the Board understand that statement?” 

Dr. Thomas: “It is surprising to observe that in spite of 
the war and hardships endured many Chinese are knocking 
at the church door for admission today. In fact, the mis- 
sionaries tell us that the Chinese feel that the solution for 
their present problem and difficulties is through the Chris- 
tian Church.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “Dr. Thomas, the Church has been told that 
the next International Missionary Council has been trans- 
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ferred from Hangchow, to which it was called, to a place in 
India. Is it due entirely to the war conditions that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has arranged to hold the Council in 
Madras, India, in 1938?” 

Dr. Thomas: “When we heard that this Council meeting 
had been transferred to Madras we rejoiced greatly, because 
not only our people on the mission field could attend, but 
representatives of our own and other Lutheran churches 
could also very easily visit our India field.” 


Again China 

Dr. Melhorn: “Are missionaries being sent into our China 
field at present?” 

Dr. Drach: “We called the Rev. Louis T. Bowers, a new 
missionary, to go to China. This was done before the war 
broke out. We feel until affairs become more settled in 
China, the Bowers family should remain in America; Mrs. 
Matzat in Germany. The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. L. Grady Cooper 
had gotten as far as India on their way to China, when the 
Board cabled instructions to them to remain in India, where 
they are now, assisting in the work, until the way opens 
for them to go into China.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “You have remarked that prior to Dr. 
Koller’s death certain arrangements were made with refer- 
ence to China. The Church has observed with satisfaction 
this continuity of management. Evidently you have made 
the necessary arrangements for carrying on all the work 
in which the Board is engaged.” 

Dr. Drach: “That is correct. On authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee of our Board we have divided the duties in 
the office. Mr. George R. Weitzel, the treasurer, is in charge 
of all financial matters and office management. Dr. Thomas 
is in charge of Home Base in addition to Special Gifts, and 
he is secretary for Africa and South America. I am in 
charge of general correspondence and literature, and am 
secretary for India, Japan and China.” 


Dr. Melhorn: 
Base?” 

Dr. Drach: “The Home Base Department includes quite a 
number of activities. It centers at the present time in the 
care of missionaries on furlough, including their speaking 
engagements, studies, physical examinations, rest and med- 
ical care. In the larger and more inclusive sense, however, 


“Dr. Drach, what do you mean by Home 


it includes the cultivation of the home Church for the entire | 


Foreign Mission enterprise.” 


Addressed to Treasurer Weitzel 


Up to this point the treasurer of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions had not entered directly into the interview. It was 
known to THE LUTHERAN a great satisfaction to him had been 
payments on the Foreign Mission debt so that draft upon 
the Church’s giving was relegated to a minor part in his 
distribution of funds. But THe LuTHERAN asked him for a 
direct comment on the situation. He replied: 

“The deficit of the Board of Foreign Missions, as of the 
end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1937, was $41,000. I be- 
lieve the people of our Church do not entirely realize what 
it has meant to this Board to reduce this deficit under the 
conditions of the past ten years. We had to consider the 
carrying on of all our work in the foreign fields; the support 
of all missionaries, and the general conduct of the work at 
home. This debt has really been a millstone around the 
neck of the Board. In addition to lowering this debt to its 
present figure, we have also maintained, at a reduced scale, 
our work in the fields, and we can say that our missions 
have likewise tried operations at all stations, though of 
necessity on a reduced basis. For that we are very thankful. 

“In the past year,” Treasurer Weitzel continued, “the in- 


[The first Missionary Council was held at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910. 
The second in Jerusalem in 1924. Ep.] 
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crease in apportionment from the Church has been very en- 
couraging. When our Board had their. budget meeting in 
April 1937, they were so impressed by this increase that they 
decided to give a slight increase to every foreign field; send 
a new missionary to every field, and restore the cut in mis- 
sionaries’ salaries and allowances; in all making an increase 
of approximately $30,000 for the year in which we are now 
operating. The increase in apportionment has continued up 
to the present time, and this increase, together with the 


Special Debt Appeal, which has been conducted by the 


Board, we believe will place the balance at the end of June 
1938 on the black side of the ledger. I make this assertion, 
of course, believing the apportionment will continue to 
come into our hands on the present increased basis.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “How does this Board operate?” 

Mr. Weitzel: “Our Board divides its work into commit- 
tees composed of various members of the Board. These 
committees meet previous to 4.00 P. M. on the day on which 
the Board goes into session. At these committee meetings 
the members who are on the committees go into detail and 
show personal interest in the work, which makes the opera- 
tions of the Board of Foreign Missions a success and a 
pleasure.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “How much of the Church’s money is 
handled by the Board of Foreign Missions?” 

Mr. Weitzel: “Our receipts last year for this Board were 
about $800,000. This includes receipts from apportionment, 
Women’s Missionary Society, Special Gifts, Co-operating 
Synods and Investments.” 


Dr. Melhorn: “Then the Board of Foreign Missions is a 
big business concern.” 
Mr. Weitzel: “Yes, it is a big business concern.” 


WANTED FOR CHINA 
Call for Doctor Issued by Foreign Board 


A CABLEGRAM has been received by the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America from the National Christian 
Council of China appealing for twenty young doctors. The 
wording is as follows: 

After consulting mission administrators and China Med- 
ical Association urgently appeal’London New York jointly 
send twenty young doctors war service mission support 
working auspices China Medical Association and Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 

At the recent meeting of the Committee on the Far East 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America it was 
voted to approve the taking of steps to meet the request of 
the National Christian Council of China for the sending of 
a group of young doctors to China for medical relief. It was 
also voted that an appeal be sent to each Foreign Mission 
Board having work in China to appoint and support one 
or more medical missionaries and to report when they are 
available. 

For a number of years the Board of Foreign Missions has 
been searching for a medical missionary for its work in 
Tsingtao, Shantung Province, China. A hospital has been 
in operation for some time with the services of a Chinese 
Christian physician. The appeal now is for a young Lutheran 
doctor in America to go to China and serve for the present 
under the direction of the Chinese Medical Association; then 
later to go to Tsingtao and join our mission force there. It is 
altogether possible that some young doctor will read this 
notice who has had a desire to make missionary work his 
life calling. It is from such that we would appreciate hear- 
ing. Address your letters to the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, 18 East Mt. 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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FROM TEMPORAL TO ETERNAL 


By Pastor Eart F. RAHN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” Psalm 90: 12. 


THE PASSING YEAR holds few more days. The last page of 
the calendar will soon be gone and with it the calendar it- 
self. A new record of days and weeks and months will take 
its place on desk and wall. 1937 becomes another year of 
history and as we approach the threshold of the new year 
our thoughts turn backward. 

It is difficult to remember the glowing promise that this 
year held in its infancy. We remember that there were hopes 
toward which we pressed, opportunities that beckoned us, 
privileges to be enjoyed, and responsibilities to be met. We 
cannot fairly ascertain to what degree the hopes have been 
achieved, the opportunities grasped, the privileges accepted, 
and the responsibilities borne. We do know that another 
year has entered into our experience and that it has made 
its contribution to our lives. We do know that another year 
will continue to bear fruit in the mortal life of man and 
human institutions. The acts of the past year are as seeds 
sown in human life that will blossom, flower and bear fruit 
in the days to come. How then shall we look upon these 
days so speedily gone by? 


The Mortal’s Impression 


We look back in the spirit of the Psalmist who prayed, 
“So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” And we echo his prayer. As we count 
the days that are past, the deeds that occupied their fleeting 
hours pass in review before us. We rejoice in the achieve- 
ments that graced those days, we feel remorse for the fail- 
ures that haunt us. But most of all, we are conscious of our 
human frailty and inadequacy, whether in achievement or 
failure. We can count ourselves only unworthy servants in 
the sight of God. If we are to gather wisdom from the count- 
ing of these days we must first learn the lesson of the brevity 
and vanity of human life and endeavor. We count the years 
and mark them, failing to realize that in the sight of God 
they are “but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night.” And how vain the achievement of mankind! In 
the world and among the nations of the world we see men 
beset by fear, uncertainty, greed, selfishness, hatred, crass 
materialism, cruel militarism; forces that threaten the de- 
struction of mankind and our most precious legacies of 
human mind and spirit. Despair and cynicism stalk abroad 
in the land. “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” 

The Psalmist knew the brevity and vanity of human life, 
but he bids us turn from them and direct our attention to 
the Eternal God. “Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” A refuge 
appears for us, a dwelling place that has been and is for 
all ages and all generations. “Our God, our help in ages 
past, Our hope for years to come, Our shelter from the 
stormy blast, And our eternal home!” From outside the 
realm of time and speeding years God dwells in eternity. 
The lesson of eternity is difficult for our minds rightly to 
know and understand. We do know that God, timeless and 
unchanging, remains forever faithful, always the same. In 
faith we look beyond the passing days and years to Him. 


Enter Revelation 


The faith of the Psalmist and our faith today are linked 
by the revelation of the Eternal God in Jesus Christ. With 


the birth of Jesus, God entered into the life of man and 
became obedient unto the passing years, even unto death. 
Our passing days and the rapid change and turmoil of the 
world take on a new meaning when we know through the 
Gospel that eternal life is the gift of God through His Son. 
Eternal life, the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ, 
remains to us as one unshakable reality beneath the surface 
of life. 

As we come to know God in His eternity, we also learn 
to know Him as the Righteous God. Again the revelation 
in Jesus links our faith and that of the Psalmist. He knew 
God in His righteousness as the God of anger and wrath 
before whom men were troubled and consumed. As we look 
to the past days and see the abundance of sin in our lives 
we are awed by the merited displeasure of God. As we 
look upon the sinless Jesus our own sins beeome magnified 
before our own eyes and our hearts are filled with a reverent 
fear. No longer can we hold sin lightly. We must learn the 
lesson that opposition to God can mean only misery, woe, 
and anguish for the human heart. Here is the age-old an- 
swer to the problem of the world. Our dulled insight, our 
deadened consciences, and our ready excuses have too often 
blinded us to these truths. 

The Righteousness of God reveals our iniquity and our 
secret sins before Him and makes them clear to ourselves. 
So we stand near the close of this span of days in all hu- 
mility and repentance. We can more clearly see the cross 
on Calvary as the eternal symbol of man’s opposition to 
God’s righteousness. We also see in the cross the anger and 
wrath of God transmuted to love and mercy for all mankind. 
And in it we see the eternal victory of God over unright- 
eousness. There is then no place in our lives for despair 
and cynicism as we look abroad upon the world. We sing 
that cross “towering o’er the wrecks of time” and a new 
peace and joy are spread glowing over our lives. 


Care for Man 


The Psalmist also knew God as the God of a gracious 
providence that overrules the life of man. So, too, do we 
know God, the Eternal, the Righteous, as the Loving Father 
in heaven to whom Jesus taught us to pray in all cheer- 
fulness and confidence. The joy and gladness of the Chris- 
tian rests with the mercy of our Father in heaven, for 
which mercy our prayers daily ascend unto Him. Amid the 
affliction and tribulation of the world there springs up in 
the heart of the child of God the peace and joy of the Resur- 
rection morn. To our troubled world the Gospel points the 
way of gladness. The Holy Spirit calls and leads men to the 
manger at Bethlehem that they may share in the joy and 
gladness of the Christmastide. The echo of the angelic 
chorus of peace and good-will has resounded through the 
last days of the old year. That chorus has sounded now 
loudly, now softly during the past year, but it remains the 
eternal message of the loving heavenly Father to a dis- 
traught world. Christ is born and the old world has been 
made new, by adoption we have become the children of 
God. 

The work of God appears unto men in all its glory and 
beauty. Unto all eternity He remains our refuge and our 
dwelling-place, His righteousness is imparted unto us, His 
loving care enfolds us. The prayer of the Psalmist has been 
answered in the revelation of the Gospel. In Jesus Christ 
the glory and beauty of the divine were imparted to human 
life, in His triumph over sin and death He has raised human 
life to the life in the Spirit of God. 
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The Work of Our Hands 


So as we number our speeding days we unite with the 
Psalmist in the prayer, “Establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us;-yea, the work of our hands establish thou 
it.” What is the work of the children of God? It is our work 
to deny ourselves, take up our cross, and follow the Master. 
It is our task to work out our salvation, believing that it is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure, as St. Paul has admonished us. The labors of our 
hands we dedicate anew to the service of God, again noting 
the admonition of the Apostle Paul: “Be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, in- 
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asmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 

“So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” The wise heart so counts human ex- 
perience of speeding days in the light of eternity that it may 
know the God of Righteousness and Grace; God, our Father 
Who in Jesus Christ is reconciling men unto Himself. The 
wise heart stands firm in the Christian faith, abounding in 
the work of the Lord. It is the heart that is thankful to 
God for the blessings of the past, that is confident in God 
for the future. The wise heart fears, loves, trusts in the 
Eternal, Righteous, Loving God; the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, above all things. 


THE PEOPLE CAME 


Promotion Committee’s Call Brings Congregations’ Leaders Into Conferences 
By ARTHUR P. BLAck, Washington, D. C. 


A TOTAL of 256 Group Meetings were held throughout our 
United Lutheran Church in America between Labor Day 
and Thanksgiving Day in thirty-one of our thirty-four 
synods. One additional meeting is scheduled for a date after 
Christmas in the Easton Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, one or two are planned for the California Synod, 
and three for the Texas Synod, the last two Sundays in Jan- 
uary and the first Sunday in February. So, the grand total 
will exceed 260, in thirty-three of the thirty-four synods. 
All of which means our dream that we could make the Group 
Meetings “church-wide” in character come true. 


Figures That Tell the Story 

In the Florida, Mississippi, Pacific, Rocky Mountain, and 
West Virginia Synods there were both group and congrega- 
tional meetings, because of the “magnificent distances” to 
be traveled. 

In the Ministerium of Pennsylvania thirty meetings were 
held in the ten Conference Districts, under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
and member of the Executive Board of our U. L. C. A. The 
theme for all the meetings was “The Whole Program of 
the Whole Church,” which made it unnecessary in the judg- 
ment of our committee to set up separate Group Meetings. 
They have had a permanent set-up of delegated Group 
Meetings in the Ministerium during the past four years. Dr. 
Knubel, Dr. Greever, and Dr. Koller participated in the 
meetings in Reading, Allentown, Lancaster, Pottsville, and 
Norristown. 

The absence of attendance figures for the three meetings 
in the Wartburg Synod is explained by the fact that they had 
not been given our committee when this report was made up. 

The following tabulated statement showing the number 
of meetings and the attendance, by synods, between the dates 
named, makes interesting reading for those pastors and lay- 
men who have a working knowledge of our U. L. C. A:: 


_ Attend- Attend- 
Synod Meetings ance Synod Meetings ance 
Alleghany fo 2 621 North Carolin Tae Ac 2 75: 
California fateae Northwest .... 2,20. 
Canada (i... 7 1,100 Nova Scotia 4? 
East Pennsylvania ...... 4 756 ORIO! % cass 2,568 
Blorida: 7c cjnsevr ee 3 241 Paciie uence 5 330 
Georgia-Alab 5 376 Min. of Penna. 30 3,502 
Illinois 5 YG Pd (s Pittsburgh ........ 6 1,181 
Indiana 8 1,597 Rocky Mountai 7 265 
Iowa _.... 5 905 Slovak, Zion’) 5 fitd caresses ee eas eceee 
Kansas) yeni ee 4 581 South Carolina .. re We 
Kentucky-Tennessee .. 2 120 Susquehanna ......... 5 754 
Manitoba 3 135 TLOXAS: a.nccsar ae eee aes 
Maryland 7 1,184 Virginia ... 9, 1,634 
Michigan 4 496 Wartburg pe en 
Midwest .. 4 368 West Pennsyl 3 625 
Mississippi ... 275 West Virginia ................ 12 789 
Nebraska 977 —— 
New York 4,670 Grand Totals ou... 256 34,200 


2,105 Pastors Ordered Literature 


More pastors ordered our Every Member Visitation and 
Promotional Plan literature than in any previous year— 
2,105, to compare with 1,938 last year. This gain of 167 is 
the second largest record. The largest gain was registered 
in 1933, when the number jumped from 1,700 to 1,902. Only 
once since 1926 have we failed to register a gain in the num- 
ber of orders. That was in 1932 when the spirit of defeatism 
was abroad in the land, and it seemed to many of us that the 
bottom had dropped out of everything. The following year, 
however, we began “coming back,” and there have been 
regular gains each year since. 


Reasons for Upward Swing 
Compared with last year there was a gain of 176 orders 
in twenty-six synods, and a loss of nine orders in six, making 
the net gain 167. There was no change in the remaining two. 
These figures show clearly that the gain was general and 
not confined to any particular area—a healthy sign. Several 
reasons may be given for this year’s upward swing: 


1. Our literature made a stronger appeal than ever before. 

2. The emphasis placed on a program for the parish in the Group 
Meetings. 

3. More presidents of synods made a personal matter of the 

Every Member Visitation than in other years (excepting 1933, 

when the largest gain, 202, was registered). 

New pastors just out of the seminary, eager to “start right.” 

5. Tieing in the Every Member Visitation with the Promotional 
Plan helped both. 


ha 


Gains and Losses in 1937 


Synod 1936 1937 Gain Loss 
Alleghany, 22). ee 47 45 
Califormiaves.7 2. er ee ee 23 27 4 
Canada futMaee oe eee is 27 OL 4 
East Pennsylvania . 87 99 12 
Florida’ 2386. 2 pees ee 9 10 1 
Georgia-Alabama 2.5) 13 15 2 
Illinois 96 94 2 
Indiana . 64 68 4 
lows &. 20 22 2 
Kansas 30 34 4 
Kentucky-Tennessee 14 16 2 
Manitoba 7 10 3 
Marylandas.c-79 ate ee Pee) 55 68 13 
Michigan. t.ho one 20 28 8 
Midwest 6 20 14 
Mississippi 45) 4 1 
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INebraskatsre ae sem ea un BY! 37 5 
Newey OL: 225 260 35 
North Carolina 81 85 4 
INortlivyeste ne see crt cemeroa 75 79 4 
Nova Scotia 8 tf 1 
(OUST Sy Sots a ee aera tree be deem eee ee 132 142 10 
IEPYGTUBYO. pee te po eae eraeee car Rn 2M yall 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 375 376 i 
PAGES OUt SON eat eae 159 179 20 
Rocky Mountain .. ey eee 12 7 
SONAL ZO ere eee ee ea 2 2 
South Garolinager te eee 55 60 5 
Susquehanna ..... aL 61 10 
BGR AS ee ee righ ee ees reine 17 20 3 
Virginia ..... 65 66 il 
Witte t OUTS meee aie one tee lyf 20 3 
West Pennsylvania me Til 70 1 
Wiestamy IRON ah eee cierw urn meee 17 iby 

1,938 2,105 176 9 


This statement as of December 8 shows a net gain of 167. 
While Mississippi shows a loss of one, there was really no 
loss, as there were five pastors in that synod last year, and 
only four now, all of whom ordered. 


2,262,260 Pieces of Literature 


It will surprise the uninitiated to know that a grand total 
of 2,262,260 pieces of literature were required to take care 
of the Every Member Visitation and the Group Meetings. 
The following tells the story so far as figures can tell it: 


Title Number of Copies 
Sh Su ASSIONST Olt) CSUS tan ca erate eee eee 510,000 
eServine ines Vears EOUIDG! ¢ sane see tebe: ein 485,000 
eHorwardmelocether ang: caemee sr reer meomicneras 505,000 
Free-will Offering Cards ...... 570,000 
“A Nine-point Reminder”... pi eb areca at es 61,000 
“A Program for the Congregation” uiccccccccccmn 50,000 

(For Pastors and Lay Workers Only) 

“Concrete Purposes in Plan of Promotion” ................ 50,000 
“Suggestions for Personal Workers” ............ 10,000 
BOUT Conereration a (LOStGi) eee pee ieee 9,260 
“Tuther-Grams” (Message to Pastors by Dr. 

Keniabel im Becevnnieay ce eee ie re ers cee a tar 4,000 
Envelopes for Same 4,000 
“Pastor’s Plan Book” (One for each Pastor: 

donated by Board of Publication) occ 4,000 

2,262,260 


All Set for the Follow-up 


This report will make it transparently clear to the reader 
that we have made a happy and encouraging beginning in 
working out the Promotional Plan. The next step will be 
the follow-up. Pastors and lay workers already have a 
wealth of material with which to inaugurate a follow-up in 
their local congregations. The “how” of the follow-up is set 
forth clearly, simply, and comprehensively, in the folder 
entitled, “Something Every Congregation Can Do: How to 
Do It,” which was distributed at the Group Meetings. Pas- 
tors who did not receive this folder will receive copies for 
themselves and their working personnel from the Laymen’s 
Movement, 700 Chandler Building, Washington, D. C., upon 
request, together with copies of a splendid companion folder, 
“Concrete Purposes in Plan of Promotion,” and a card en- 
titled, “Suggestions for the Individual Worker,” in seeking 
to re-enlist lapsed members. This card gives the worker 
eleven most helpful methods of procedure when making his 
or her approach. 

The presidents of synods and our Committee of Executive 
Secretaries, co-operating, will offer additional helps from 
time to time in the follow-up program. In the meantime 
every pastor and church council should inaugurate their 
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own follow-up, based on The Calendar of Special Days and 
Seasons. 

There is to be no coercion in the follow-up program. The 
love-motive will predominate in everything that is done. 
“The Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ Her Lord,” 
and it is His program we shall proclaim and promote as we 
go “Forward Together.” 

“‘Not by might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 


THE COLLECT 


For the Circumcision and the Name of Jesus 


O LORD GOD, Who, for our sakes, hast made Thy blessed Son 
our Saviour subject to the Law, and caused Him to endure the 
circumcision of the flesh: Grant us the true circumcision of the 
Spirit, that our hearts may be pure from all sinful desires and 
lusts; through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, 
world without end. Amen. 

AGAIN in the short space of a week we meet four Little 
Prayers. The Christmas Octave closes with the Festival of 
the Circumcision of Our Lord. This is an historical com- 
memoration, as the Event transpired the eighth day after the 
Child’s Birth, exactly the interval between these Feasts. 
It also is the inspiration of the Collect. But this is more 
than a devotional commemoration or confession of faith in 
the Fact: it is coupled with a purposeful petition. 

The Rite of Circumcision marked entrance into covenant 
relation with God. Our Lord, too, entered this!—submitting 
Himself to the Law to which He was obedient in all respects. 
But it was for our sakes. Therefore we pray that He who 
made His Son to be circumcised and obedient to the Law 
would work in us that which His Circumcision teaches us,— 
an obedience done for His sake. And as Our Lord obeyed 
out of love, the like motive is to inspire our obedience. 
God’s Law is not to be a burden to us, but His blessed will. 
But not until our own wills have yielded to His and His will 
has become ours, have we received the true Circumcision 
of the Spirit. Unlike the rite which is of the flesh and ex- 
ternal, the true Circumcision is inward, of the heart and 
spirit (Rom. 2: 29). It is to “mortify our members which 
are on earth” (Col. 3: 5). It is to find fulness of joy in an 
obedience which is one with every Divine purpose related 
to oneself. It is to have attained to control by, and life in, 
the Spirit: as over against the rule of sin in the flesh. There- 
fore—“hearts . . pure of all sinful desires and lusts.” 


For New Year’s Day 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, from Whom cometh down every 
good and perfect gift: We give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits, 
temporal and spiritual, bestowed upon us in the year past, and 
we beseech Thee of Thy goodness, grant us a favorable and joy- 
ful year, defend us from all dangers and adversities, and send 
upon us the fullness of Thy blessing; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever One God, world without end. Amen. 

Coupled with the Feast of the Circumcision is the observ- 
ance of the beginning and entrance into a new civil year. 
An old hymn sings, “The year begins with Thee, And Thou 
begin’st with woe...” 

It is well begun when entered in the Name above every 
name, the Name of our salvation, JESUS. 

Under the spirit of the Blessed Gift, whose being given to 
us has but lately been commemorated again; in the con- 
sciousness of the blessings of the year past; in direct ac- 
knowledgment, we pray. 

It is a well-rounded and balanced prayer, and for this day 
richly complete. Beginning with the Now, it goes back to 
the Past, and reaches out into the Future. But it rests in 
God; goes back to Him, where we know He has been with 
us; adventures forth with Him, where we know He will not 
forsake us! This is the first Little Prayer we have met 
which is not from a Latin original: it comes to us from 
one of the sixteenth century German Church Orders. 


io.) 
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I. William Corbin’s Why I Do Not Go to Church 
II. Dr. McCauley’s Why I Do Not and Why I Do 
III. The Minister’s Main Objects 


By Pastor J. WILLIAM McCau ey, D.D.* 


WHY I GO TO CHURCH 


An Open Letter in Reply to Article by William Corbin 
Entitled “Why I Do Not Go to Church” 
Appearing in the August Issue of The American 


AS ONE OF THOUSANDS who have read the frank confes- 
sion and query so graphically presented by William Corbin 
in “Why I Don’t Go to Church,” in the August issue of The 
American, I cannot refrain from offering a sympathetic and 
equally candid reply. There is a ring of genuine sincerity 
all through, even in the closing words which seem to echo 
from out of an abyss at the edge of the frowning precipice 
where the reader finds himself in the final soliloquy: “I feel 
like a man in a strange land, without a guide or interpreter. 
I—grope.” The writer voices the thoughts of increasing 
numbers as to the failure of organized religion today. Of 
the failure of the pulpit, he confesses: “I have listened for 
one sermon that would open up a new vista of understand- 
ing and feeling, and I have listened in vain.” Were it simply 
the ranting of another cynic or the ravings of an iconoclast, 
little notice need be taken of Mr. Corbin’s article, but the 
facts presented are so patent and the questions raised so 
vital that his warning flares cannot be treated lightly, much 
less ignored. The result of his investigations over wide 
areas confirm what has become common knowledge to us 
all, but his presentation is so intriguing that we would 
almost be led to jump over the precipice with him, if we did 
not feel, as some of us still do, that his investigations are 
leading nowhere and all who see with him are but following 
a mirage. 

Church’s Place Still Empty 

Yes, some of us do think that there is still a place on this 
mundane sphere for just such an institution as the organized 
church. His non-church-going investigation is referred to 
by this fascinating writer as his “hobby”; a hobby has it 
become to me, also, but with a more positive turn of the 
subject which in this open letter we query, “Why I do go 
to church.” I, too, have run the gamut of investigation into 
all sorts of religious vagaries. I have visited successively, 
in many sections, all kinds of religious and quasi-religious 
gatherings, from the staid and orthodox type to the ultra- 
free-grace and free-will variety of the saw-dust trail. With 
a charitable and I might say even sympathetic attitude, how- 
ever, instead of denouncing the extreme formalist on the 
one hand or the shouting revivalist on the other, I have 
tried honestly to enter into the mental and emotional atti- 
tude of all. To me, religion has become a far-reaching and 
inclusive something that spans all sects and creeds and finds 
expression in many forms and modes. 

My reaction to date is far from that of despair. Instead 
of being dismayed and hopelessly cynical over the existence 
of so many sectors and sects in Christendom, I have come 
to look upon these divisions and differences as so many 
varieties of expression of the same spiritual urge and desire. 
As the sunbeam divides into all the colors of the rainbow 
when passed through a prism, so through the prism of 
human nature the divine light spreads out into manifold 


* Dr. John W. McCauley, born 1878 in Salem, Va., was graduated from 
Roanoke College in 1899, Gettysburg Seminary in 1902, and did graduate 
work in Johns Hopkins 1913-1915. He has served in the pastorates of 
St. Paul's, Cumberland, Md., Incarnation, Baltimore, and Lutherville, 
Md. He is now the pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The article he has written is in one sense a reply to an article in a 
secular journal,—a needed defense of the church when attacked. But 
of greater value for THe LurHeraN’s readers are chapters two and three 
that will appear in following issues. [The division into three parts is the 
se nad ee to the demands upon the columns of THe LuTHERAN 
or space. Ep. 


expressions that lend variety of color and even blend into 
iridescent beauty in their spiritual unity. Or, to change the 
figure to St. Paul’s own metaphor (I Cor. 12): “The body 
is not one member, but many.” The foot, the hand, the ear, 
the eye, every member and every part of the body, has its 
separate and yet common work to do, under the one head, 
Christ. In a higher spiritual unity and not in a forced, 
formal union, can the body of Christian believers function 
freely in the wider areas of human emotion, thought, and 
life. The narrowness and selfishness of denominations and 
sects are to be deplored, but the disease calls all the more 
insistently for the spiritual cure. Despite the diseased con- 
ditions within the church, the indwelling of the divine spirit 
and life is the ultimate guarantee of the triumph of the 
church invisible. 
Poor Excuses Ignored 

The writer of “Why I Don’t Go to Church” very fairly 
eliminates all those superficial reasons or “excuses” which 
are based on human nature and selfishness, such as Sunday 
morning sleep induced by overwork—or by Saturday night 
parties carried over into the wee hours—Sunday visiting, 
pleasures, sports, the allurements of the radio, newspaper, 
automobile, and Sunday movies. He admits the handicaps 
presented by modern attractions and distractions that work 
against church attendance today, and admits that he him- 
self was drawn away at age twenty by “sleeping late on 
Sunday morning, going for a hike, visiting friends, read- 
ing,” after having been a regular attendant until then. Since 
a person usually does what he most wants to do and will go 
to church if he prefers to be there, these excuses are prop- 
erly ruled out. 

Other so-called reasons in relation to the church itself 
are also ruled out of the main consideration: I can worship 
better out among the trees and flowers; I can hear a better 
sermon and better music over the radio, without the trouble 
of going to church; the church is too mercenary and only 
wants me for my money; the church has no social gospel; 
its membership is unfriendly, selfish, hypocritical; church 
buildings are gloomy, the music depressing, the pews un- 
comfortable; my services have not been appreciated; I have 
been slighted and mistreated;—these and other such excuses 
are in reality too often only a covert attempt to justify one’s 
own absenteeism, a camouflage. In ordinary parlance, it is 
simply “passing the buck” to the church to justify self. More 
human and more honorable was the frank confession of a 
young business man who said to me recently: “I don’t go 
to church simply because I am too lazy to get up and go; 
I believe in God and the church, and I have no fault to find 
except with myself; my children are following my bad ex- 
ample, and I am thoroughly ashamed of the rut into which 
I and my family have got.” What is invovled in that kind 
of honest confession has in it much of the homely philos- 
ophy of this whole subject frankly confessed, namely, an ad- 
mission of the value of the church, his own fault in not 
going, and the dangers from getting away from its influence. 

After eliminating all superficial reasons and personal ex- 
cuses, Mr. Corbin presents what he claims is the real reason 
for non-attendance, namely, that the church today “has 
nothing vital, gripping, or enlightening to say.” Personally, I 
feel that in substantiation of this claim his random illustra- 
tions of the Alabama revivalist, the Western liberalist, the 
New York rationalist, and the New England ritualist do not 
prove the point any more than do his admissions as to the 
exceptional messages from the prophetic voices of such men 
as Drs. Fosdick, Jenkins, and Gilkey. “The exceptions prove 
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the rule.” In presenting these extremes, it would seem only 
fair not to underestimate the messages and the ministry of 
the host of average pastors who preach and teach and serve. 
Nor should the actual attendance of thousands weekly be 
minimized as offsets to the backsliding and indifferent. There 
are still within the church many thousands of God-fearing, 
loyal, and consecrated souls who do receive spiritual help 
and stimulus from the worship and the pulpit messages. 
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Yet in all honesty we must face the fact that the majority 
of our population do not attend any church, of whatever 
name or creed, and many who are nominal members attend 
only casually and are not impressed. While challenging the 
too sweeping claims of the critics of the church today, we 
must admit the validity of the charges in the large, and 
constructively seek after the cause and the remedy. 

(To be continued) 


VOW CN ELE Pp: 
WILL YOU? 


WHEN IT 1s Time for their children to start to school, most 
parents here in America do not worry greatly about where 
to send them. There are public schools in every town. The 
matter of an elementary education is usually not a difficult 
problem. With missionary parents in foreign fields the pro- 
cedure is not so simple a one as sending the children to a 
school which is within walking distance of the home, or even 
of having a bus call for the children, as is the custom in 
rural areas in our country today. Missionary parents in 
India do not have to worry about where to send their chil- 
dren for an education either, in one sense. There is only 
one American school in Southern India. It is the High Clerc 
School and takes children through the grades and through 
high school. But instead of its being near to any of the fam- 
ilies in our mission, it is about 800 miles away. This great 
distance makes it necessary for children to be separated 
from their parents for long months at a time. 

And yet missionary mothers and fathers in India are not 
registering a complaint. They are rather calling our atten- 
tion to a school which to them has been, and is today, a great 
blessing. Kodaikanal School was the answer to the prayers 
of mothers who faced the necessity of leaving their children 
in this country for an education. It was an answer also to 
the prayers of those whose children needed for normal 
growth and health a better climate than that on the hot 
plains where the missionaries must of necessity spend most 
of their days. 

But this is not a public school kept up by taxes. It is a 
school which is supported by donations of the co-operating 
mission boards, and by special gifts of individual friends. 
It was organized in July 1901 by just two boards,—the 
American Madura Mission and the American Arcto Mission 
of the Reformed Church in America. Mrs. Margaret Eddy, 
then visiting her son, Sherwood Eddy, in India, became its 
first principal. Mrs. Eddy’s continued interest and zeal for 
the school have made her a guiding spirit throughout its 
history. When in 1903 the rent for the building was in- 
creased to a sum out of reach of its missionary constituency, 
Mrs. Eddy rushed home to America to raise funds for its 
purchase. She herself raised more than half of the ten 
thousand dollars needed. 


Extended to Meet Needs 


One building after another was erected as the need arose. 
Sometimes additions were made possible by the generosity 
of people of means; sometimes by the sacrificial giving of 
many people of small means. Boyer Hall, a girls’ dormitory 
built in 1923, was named for Virginia Boyer, a Lutheran 
teacher who lost her life in the tragedy of the Egypt while 
returning from furlough. The money for the memorial to 
her was raised by our United Lutheran Mission. Plans are 
now going forward for a chapel which will be a memorial 
to Mrs. Margaret Eddy. 

From an enrollment of thirteen in 1901, Kodaikanal School 
has grown to an enrollment of approximately one hundred 
fifty; and from a staff of four, it has grown to a staff of eigh- 
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Situations in India 


teen. Lutheran children have formed a good percentage of 
the enrollment. This year there are twenty-two children of 
our missionaries in attendance. A Lutheran member of the 
faculty is Miss Leila Van Deusen from New York. Previous 
to her joining the faculty, Miss Susan Glatz, now in our 
mission in India, was one of the capable Kodai teachers. 

How can we help this school? We can assist in a twofold 
way. Interested mothers of our children ask us to help them 
in the one very special effort they make each year in behalf 
of the school. The effort is in the form of a sale and has 
come to be an important event. 

Mrs. R. Y. Cunningham in charge of the sale writes: 

“Once a year, there is the Kodai Sale, when all the Amer- 
ican articles which have been sent out for the purpose are 
sold. The proceeds of the sale go to Kodai School. And sale 
day is a great day, for two reasons. First, it shows how much 
of our Lutheran contribution to the school is already on 
hand. Second (less important, though just as apparent a 
reason!), it satisfies our ‘shopping-hungry hearts’ to have 
an opportunity to buy real American things from home. 
(Articles requested are those not readily available in India.) 

“Many of you are old friends of Kodai School and have 
been regularly sending us boxes of things for the sale. We 
know you will not fail us this year. Perhaps others would 
like to be friends of the school, also. We Lutherans will 
have twenty-two children in the school this year. For the 
sake of the education of some missionary child in whom 
you may be interested, won’t you please send us a box, or 
a money gift for the sale this year? We do appreciate boxes, 
but money gifts are very acceptable and very desirable, this 
year especially, as duty on every box will probably be 
higher. There is no duty on money gifts. The sale is always 
held early in May, so we request that you send your con- 
tributions by March 1.” 

Those interested in knowing what articles are requested 
will find the list in the January number of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work. 

Address gifts to Mrs. R. L. Cunningham, Edmonstone, 
Kodaikanal, South India. 


Helpers Through Prayer 

Our missionaries in India suggest another very effective 
way in which we can help them and their work, and the 
many Indian friends who work with them. 

“Helpers Through Prayer” is the title of a pamphlet which 
has been published periodically and which is known to 
many members of the Church here at home. Many sub- 
scribed for it and found it a source of education and in- 
spiration as well as an extremely valuable aid in more pur- 
poseful and hence more fruitful praying. 

During the year 1937, the pamphlet was not issued. But 
word comes to us from India again that it will be printed 
in 1938 and that all who desire copies may have them by 
sending twenty-five cents in silver or in stamps to Mrs. 
Isaac Cannaday, Uhl Bungalow, Guntur, South India. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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PRESIDENTS OF SYNODS CONFER 


By Secretary W. H. Greever, 39 East 35th Street, New York 


THE MEETING of the Conference of Presidents of the United 
Lutheran Church was held in Harrisburg, Pa., December 9 
and 10. Twenty-nine of the thirty-four presidents of con- 
stituent synods were present. Two were absent on account 
of personal illness, one on account of death in his family, 
and two on account of special circumstances. 

This conference is what its name signifies—it is a confer- 
ence. Meetings are authorized by the Executive Board of 
the Church and are called by the general officers. The pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A. presides, for a program which is in- 
tended to give consideration to important questions which 
may have been referred to the conference for discussion and 
questions pertaining to future action upon which the opinions 
of the conference are sought. It has been the custom for 
this conference to meet once every two years, in the year 
between the biennial conventions of the Church. 


Anniversary Appeal of Board of American Missions 

The program at the recent conference included vital cur- 
rent questions. Immediately before the formal opening of 
the conference a luncheon meeting, of about two hours, 
when the presidents and officers were guests of the Board 
of American Missions, gave opportunity to the representa- 
tives of that Board to explain the plans for the anniversary 
appeal, next year, 1938, for Church Extension. With the 
statements and explanations before them the members of 
the conference discussed the subject at a later session and 
approved the following: 

“Having heard the plans of the Board of American Mis- 
sions for the Anniversary Appeal, we commend to our people 
the plan of this Board for the celebration of our twentieth 
anniversary of the organization of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, through a great forward movement for 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 

“We request the Executive Board to instruct the Board 
of American Missions, in its presentation of the financial 
part of the appeal to lay the major emphasis on the great 
need as stated in items 1, 2, 3, of that part of the plan as 
presented to the conference, emphasizing the must of our 
financing those three items.” 

The items referred to are: Housing in church buildings 
the eighty-five mission congregations now worshiping in 
storerooms or lodge halls; meeting needs of distressed mis- 
sion congregations burdened with debt on their church 
buildings; and, providing for necessary church buildings in 
the new fields to be entered within the next five years. 

It was the sentiment of the conference that, though other 
great needs should challenge the Church to a larger re- 
sponse, the Church should be asked not to do less than to 
provide for the three imperative needs specified. 


The U. L. C. A. Plan of Promotion 

The Conference made a very analytical review and ap- 
praisal of the U. L. C. A. Plan of Promotion as it has been 
executed up to the present, and very earnest consideration 
was given to future activities. The president of the U. L. 
C. A. made a full statement concerning the work of the 
Committee of Board Secretaries, as already done and as 
contemplated, and of pending plans for promotion through 
particular boards and auxiliaries. Constructive criticism 
accompanied commendations of good already accomplished, 
and optimistic predictions accompanied the endorsement of 
the emphasis put upon spiritual betterment above all finan- 
cial considerations. The reclaiming of lapsed members of 
the Church and the awakening of indifferent members were 
recognized as of supreme importance. 


The Conference was actually in session for about fourteen 
hours, and about three hours were spent in the considera- 
tion of the Plan of Promotion. 


“The Call” 

Many practical as well as spiritual concerns in the life of 
the Church depend upon how the “call” to the ministry and 
to particular service is understood and interpreted. At a 
former conference the Church was requested to appoint a 
committee to study the whole subject and to make a report 
upon certain specific things. The committee submitted re- 
sults of its work to date, for the consideration of the con- 
ference. Several hours were spent in discussion of that re- 
port and numerous suggestions were referred to the com- 
mittee for further study. One of the practical questions in 
connection with this subject, discussed at length, was the 
question of the exercise, by a congregation, of the right to 
“recall,” or to terminate the relationship between pastor and 
congregation. On this question a resolution on procedure 
was submitted to the committee as an expression of the judg- 
ment of the conference, which was an admission of the right 
to proceed. 


Ecclesiastical Relationships 

The president of the U. L. C. A. made a very clear and 
comprehensive statement of conditions confronting the Lu- 
theran Church in the matter of relationships. This state- 
ment included very full reference to the relationship be- 
tween large groups of Lutherans in the Lutheran World 
Convention, and of the purpose in that organization to work 
out acceptable terms upon which all Lutherans might agree 
as the proper basis for whatever relationship Lutheran 
bodies might assume in such ecumenical movements as 
“Faith and Order,” “Life and Work,” or, by the proposed 
union of those two movements, in the “World Council of 
Churches.” He spoke at length of the relationships between 
Lutheran bodies in this country and of the status of confer- 
ences between official commissions appointed in the inter- 
est of Lutheran unity. Finally, he spoke of the more im- 
mediate relationships between the U. L. C. A., or its con- 
stituent synods, and interdenominational bodies and move- 
ments in America. 

This whole question was discussed in a constructive. man- 
ner, manifesting a lively interest, and the desire that the 
Lutheran Church shall make its maximum contribution to 
the whole cause of Christianity in the world. 


Some Very Practical Matters 

The prepared presentation of matters pertaining to the 
new plan of U. L. C. A. representation at meetings of con- 
stituent synods was not made on account of the absence of 
those appointed to make it, but the subject was considered 
informally, producing helpful suggestions for the Executive 
Board. 

A paper by President Pfatteicher, with very constructive 
suggestions on “The Purposes of a Synodical Meeting,” was 
distributed without discussion, on account of time limits. 

Papers were submitted, also, by Presidents Puls and 
Scherer on “Clean Synodical Rolls of Ministers,’ and im- 
portant points on discipline were emphasized, without ex- 
tended discussion. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller made a full statement concerning 
the new plan for Ministerial Pensions, referred to such 
reports as he had received from synods, heard additional 
reactions from the presidents and assured the group that 
further study would be given to the whole subject. 
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Sympathy for Suffering Fellow-Christians 

In connection with the consideration of the state of Chris- 
tianity in the present world situation the conference adopted 
the following: : 

“While our knowledge of hostile world forces and condi- 
tions as they are affecting Christians in other lands, and 
our own Lutheran brethren in particular, is, of necessity, 
incomplete and doubtless in some degree inaccurate, there 
ean be no doubt that hosts of confessing and believing fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ are in this very hour ha- 
rassed, if not persecuted, and find themselves in perplexity 
and despair. 

“We are glad for the assurance of our president that our 
Church, particularly through the instrumentality of the 
Lutheran World Convention, has not failed to evidence its 
deep sympathy and spiritual concern in terms of actual and 
material support where need has pressed the hardest. 

“Tt must needs be that the Church in Germany, Russia, 
and elsewhere, will have to work out its own problems as 
may seem best under the protection and guidance of God, 
yet we cannot but continue to feel a living interest in all 
that pertains to the Church in such circumstances. 

“As the Conference of the Synod Presidents of the United 
Lutheran Church in America we ask the Executive Board of 
our Church to make provision for a special season of prayer 
throughout our Church for any and all of these perplexed 
and distressed brethren who are in suffering for Christ’s 
sake. 

“We further ask that, through such channels as may be 
open to us, our brethren be acquainted with our intercessions 
that their Christian faith and life may be strengthened even 
as their witness has challenged our faith and life to a more 
heroic expression, and to a consciousness of our oneness 
in Christ’s suffering for the sins of the world.” 


WHITHER, O LORD? 


By Lee Ellen Sanders 


THEY TALK of peace on earth, good will to men, 
While shrieking shells destroy and wreck and kill. 
O Lord, can ever faith be born again, 
While nations murder and crime conquers still? 


A star once shone divinely from the night 
To beam down peace upon a heartsick race; 
Bombs crash and shake the stars, and, bloody-bright, 
Shower destruction on the earth’s scarred face. 


A Child was born, and multitudes rejoiced, 
For He went forth to teach men how to pray. 
Children are born today, and taught from birth 
To hate, to battle—to go forth and slay. 


Christmas—and may our hearts be lifted up. 
Christmas—and may our happiness increase. 

Angels of Bethlehem, where are you now? 
Who is there now to sing of love and peace? 


THE ANSWER 


THUS CRIES a heart, in search of Truth and God; 

A heart to whom is known paths men have trod, 
To where they led, to sadness, through destruction, 
Instead of life’s enjoyment in construction. 


The cry now stands, awaiting someone’s answer, 
From nation’s capitols, the final courts of men? 


[Editor’s Note: The second poem in answer to a poem titled ‘Whither, 
O Lord?” written by Lee Ellen Sanders and published in The Morning 
Light, Trinidad, Colorado, December 7, is submitted by the Rev. Charles 
L. Ramme. pastor of the Zion Lutheran Church.] 
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Where councilors meet and rulers in defiance 
Ignore angelic hosts of Bethlehem. 


Nay, much too long they kept us out of war, 
Until, their seats secure, they plunged us in 
Where pretense led to horror, and their own star 
Of glory dimmed to shadows of selfish shame and uni- 
versal sin. 


If e’er the Prince of Peace should reign among all nations, 
If good-will, love and happiness be found, 

His coronation cry must come from folks in stations, 
Whose souls respond to ears attuned to ground. 


To where men toil and women in creation 
Give birth to more than men—to resolutions, 

To aims and orders, Christ’s divine solutions 
That demonstrate Mars shall not live again. 


For where there is no universal living, 
According to the Babe of Bethlehem. 

All nations, towns and hamlets will be giving 
Their infant sons to murderous Herod-Men. 


And so in answer to the question: 
“Angels of Bethlehem, where are you now? 
Who is there now to sing of love and peace?” 
There comes the one and only sane suggestion, 
Accept Christ now and human strife shall cease. 
—Charles L. Ramme, 12-7-37. 
—From The Morning Light, Trinidad, Colo. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


“In My JUDGMENT what counts most heavily in a president 
is not prestige nor eloquence nor powers of persuasion, not 
the art of staging dramatic academic spectacles, but the 
unprententious job of really knowing his college. .. . That 
job can’t be done from a Pullman car seat or from an air- 
plane as the president pursues the illusive and usually 
mythical millionaire. It must be done largely on his own 
campus. ... A great college administration depends far less 
on dramatic moments, great gifts, striking appointments, 
than upon the quiet, self-effacing doing of the day’s job and 
doing it wisely. Often the hardest but the wisest thing to 
do is to leave things alone.”—From the induction address 
by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, at the inauguration of President Levering Tyson, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


YOU CAN HELP: WILL YOUP 
(Continued from page 9) 


Each number deals with a specific subject and gives illum- 
inating information on the different phases of that subject. 
Petitions for special prayer are indicated also. For example, 
a copy for July-August 1936 was on “Methods of Evangel- 
ism.” Included in it are the discussion of higher education, 
street preaching, Sudra Camps, Bible women, healing, and 
Christian literature, each with respect to the part it plays 
in evangelism. Other issues in the past have dealt with the 
schools in India, the industrial work, or medical work, etc. 

The series of pamphlets furnishes excellent reference 
material for pastors, for Sunday school teachers, for leaders 
in Luther League or in missionary societies, or for any 
individual for his or her study and meditation. 

Send twenty-five cents to India for your subscription 
now, and receive all of the issues for 1938. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Switzerland’s Only Native Language, Romansch, is mak- 
ing a strong bid for legal recognition before the Swiss Fed- 
eral Chamber. At present only French, Italian and Ger- 
man are recognized to meet the needs of the diverse pop- 
ulation. Romansch is the deeply-rooted mother-tongue of 
the 50,000 inhabitants among the valleys of the Grisons. It 
originated when Rome’s legions followed Czesar to occupy 
the ancient province of Rhetia, and bears the marks of Latin 
in a living language more distinctly even than Spanish, 
Italian, French, or Rumanian. It contains also many of the 
words and expressions of the aboriginal Helvetians (Celtic) 
and of their invading neighbors, the people of the Alle- 
manni (Teuton). Local newspapers are printed in this lan- 
guage; notices on post-office bulletin boards, and inscrip- 
tions on buildings and monuments follow the same usage. 
The movement seems far more praiseworthy than that of 
most of the vociferous minorities that din the public ear. 


Dictators Are Not to Be Sports, but a cultivated crop. 
The lack of a strong succession has always been notorious 
among dictators, whether of sons or generals. The Nazis 
propose to establish an exception. Labor Front Minister Dr. 
Robert Ley recently announced that a seventeen-year 
course of instruction has been provided to prepare future 
Nazi leaders; and the Fuehrer concurrently declared that 
this system was intended to “teach the art of leading the 
people, realized in such a unique manner by the National 
Socialist Party.” The candidates will be chosen from all 
classes of society. The Hitler Youth Movement will furnish 
4,000 who will be instructed in thirty-two provincial schools 
from their twelfth to eighteenth year. Their next seven 
years will be spent in practical life, learning and practicing 
a trade or profession. Afterward 1,000 of the 4,000 will be 
picked for a four-year higher course in the four castles set 
apart for that purpose. Finally, the strictly selected few of 
that 1,000 will complete their training with a post-graduate 
course in Bavaria. This will be physical, educational and 
ideological in scope. However, there is no provision made 
for the inevitable conflicts of the will to rule among the 
chosen, or the resentment of the rejected. 


Argentina Has Its Own Ideas about the uses of radio. This 
one seems rather good and salutary. The Argentine De- 
partment of Post and Telegraph, which also controls all 
broadcasting, hereafter will disallow all programs that 
dramatize crime or criminal life and manners. Any “hair- 
raising” program that depicts the immoral aspects of crime 
will be ruthlessly suppressed. It may possibly take the joy 
out of life for the “two-gun” performances of the children on 
the streets, but it will leave room for something better. 


An Elegy for the Jews in Germany was recently sung at 
the Jewish Convention of Hadassah in Atlantic City. Dr. 
Joachim Prinz, noted author and lecturer from Berlin, told 
2,500 delegates that during the next ten years the last chap- 
ter of German Jewry’s history will be completed. “The facts 
in the case are plain,” declared Dr. Prinz. The Nazi gov- 
ernment “is in to stay because it truly represents the will 
and character of the German people. It is nonsense to deny 
that Adolf Hitler is admired and loved by the overwhelming 
majority of the German nation. The position taken by the 
German government can have but one meaning—the ulti- 
mate dissolution of Jewish life in Germany.” According to 
a report from Berne, Switzerland, Germany’s anti-Semitic 
activities do not stop with her border. Recently, November 
22, a Swiss citizen, Boris Toedli, most of whose life was 
spent in Russian territory around Harbin, was arrested for 
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engaging in anti-Jewish propaganda on behalf of Germany. 
The seizure of his documents disclosed the fact that he had 
earlier taken part in the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion” 
agitation, which charged that the Jews sought to dominate 
the world. At the time the Swiss courts declared the “Pro- 
tocols” a gross forgery. Toedli’s papers also revealed that a 
similar espionage was being financed by Germany in other 
parts of the world. 


The Twenty States of Brazil Have No Rights under the 
new dictatorship. Recently, November 27, Brazil’s self- 
appointed master, Getulio Vargas, had twenty flags, one for 
each state, burned before his assembled cabinet, army and 
navy officers, and thousands of workers and school children. 
This was done in order that all should know there was but 
one authority in Brazil. Then Vargas raised the national 
flag on the mainmast set in Rio de Janeiro’s great square, 
while twenty children raised smaller national flags on 
twenty smaller masts. It was all perfectly regular, because 
Vargas had a new Constitution which said it was wrong for 
the states to have flags. So far we have been spared the 
blessings of complete centralization. The Supreme Court 
has just vindicated, December 6, some of the taxing rights 
of the states. 


The Netherlanders Are Blue Because they fear the return 
of “blue laws.” One of the measures recently proposed by 
the new Minister of the Interior is found to favor the en- 
forcement of a‘law of 1815, which prohibits all trade and 
professional activities; closes restaurants and bars during 
the hours of divine worship; strictly limits other public serv- 
ices, and bars certain forms of sport. The new Colijn gov- 
ernment began with an announcement that it would conduct 
its administration on “the principles of positive Christianity,” 
but nobody seems to have anticipated this form of applica- 
tion. At the same time the Minister of Justice announced 
his intention to apply the divorce laws strictly. 


Even Names Must Submit to the Imperious demands of 
nationalism. A few weeks ago Lithuania’s parliament de- 
creed that the surnames of many of her 2,000,000 people must 
be changed. Until 1918 Lithuania was a province of Russia; 
since then her independence has been restive under the 
aggressive spirit of her neighbor, Poland. Consequently 
Lithuania expresses her resentment of the Russian past and 
Polish present alike by outlawing all Slavic name-endings. 
“Wicez” and “vitch” will become “aitis,’ even if it sounds 
like a disease to the Western ear. Foreign names, however, 
will not be affected by the decree, only Lithuanian names. 
The gesture is one with that which has made Bohemia- 
Czechy; Ireland-Eire; Persia-Iran; Japan-Nippon. The same 
rule obtains—by compulsion—in that part of the German 
Tyrol which Italy took from Austria at the end of the World 
War. There Hans becomes Giovanni; Wilhelm-Guglielmo; 
Walther-Gualtieri; Kurt-Curzio. Sometime the balance will 
tip the other way, and then will come the wearisome task 
of changing the names back again. 


The Philadelphia General Hospital has just opened a 
unique bank, whose guaranteed assets are completely liquid. 
It is a “blood bank” whose deposits of preserved blood are 
immediately available for emergency transfusions. This is 
a practical and systematized application of the method of 
blood preservation discovered by Russian scientists, and at 
present in constant use on Spanish battlefields. Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago, has a similar depository, and it is highly 
probable that the system will spread. Refrigerated vaults 
keep the blood fresh at 38 to 42 degrees temperature, and 
it can be drawn upon for use with fifteen minutes’ notice. 
It is interesting to note that a prospective patient may even 
deposit some of his blood a week or two in advance for his 
own use—certainly a handy and accurate process where the 
matching of blood is so essential. 
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RETIRED PAY FOR PASTORS—II 


By Jacob Diehl, D.D. 


[Last week’s installment closed with three ‘Pertinent Comments’— 
Authorization, Participation and Membership, and Normal Retirement 
Age. “Comments” continue with “Contributions.” ] 

4. Contributions. The essence of any plan will be found 
in its contributory provisions and in the application of the 
contributions thus made. Assuming that contributions are 
on a joint contributory basis, it would seem that there is 
also a decided advantage in placing them on a matched dol- 
lar basis, i. e., the contributions of the employer are matched 
by the contributions of the employee. The psychological 
value of team play is an important factor, the full benefit of 
which can best be obtained by co-operating on a fifty-fifty 
basis. In the long run of course a man will pay for his own 
retirement income. Experience has proved that to be true 
under the so-called free pension systems as well as under 
joint-contributory systems. But experience has also taught 
that free pension systems have a depressing effect on salary 
schedules while joint contributory systems on a matched 
dollar basis tend to raise them. 

Sound economic considerations make it imperative to 
apply the total contributions of members and of their con- 
gregations to the purchase of such benefits as are best 
adapted to the member’s need. It is manifestly unfair and 
unsound to apply contributions in any other way. It would 
be difficult to awaken interest or confidence in a plan that 
failed to guarantee to the individual definite benefits for his 
full contributions and for those of his employer. 

Fairness also requires that every minister in active serv- 
ice receiving a salary and the congregation he is serving 
contribute on the same percentage basis as all others con- 
tribute. Several church bodies have set up systems that 
place their older ministers at a decided disadvantage. When 
the older men and their congregations are asked to con- 
tribute on a larger percentage basis than the younger men, 
the “hoary head” will not likely appear as “a crown of 
glory” to the vacant congregation. 

The provision making it optional for members to devote 
their individual contributions to the purchase of life insur- 
ance would obviate the danger of imposing insurance or 
annuity “poverty” on the more thrifty ministers who have 
made adequate protection against the twin hazards of pre- 
mature death and old age dependence. 


Results of Five Per Cent 

Contributions on the basis suggested (five per cent) 
matched if continued from age twenty-five to sixty-five 
would purchase a monthly income for life of approximately 
seventy-five per cent of the member’s average salary; con- 
tinued from age thirty-five to sixty-five, the monthly in- 
come purchased would be approximately fifty per cent of 
the member’s average salary. 

The current income of the Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief would be augmented by the contributions of 
ministers in active service whose remaining years of service 
would not enable them to build a substantial retirement in- 
come on a funded basis and of ministers continuing in serv- 
ice beyond normal retirement age. Accurate information as 
to the income the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
might expect from this source is not available at this time. 

Congregations would be asked to include the contributions 
they make on account of their pastor’s retired pay as an 
item in the general fund budget. 


5. Supplementary Benefits. An illustration may be help- 
ful in bringing out the intent of this section of the resolu- 
tion. Suppose that a minister born in March 1885 has been 
in active service since September 1910, that his salary on 
the effective date of the plan, January 1, 1939, is $2,000 and 
that the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief agrees to 
supplement annuity payments to the extent of one per cent 
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of salary for each year of service after age thirty-five and 
prior to the effective date of the plan. On the effective date 
this participant is fifty-four years old; he has been in con- 
tinuous service nineteen years after attaining age thirty-five 
and prior to the effective date of the plan. The Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief agrees that when he retires 
it will pay him nineteen per cent of $2,000 ($380) each year 
and he will have this income in addition to the annuity 
available from his deferred annuity contract. At age sixty- 
five annuity payments and supplementary benefits should 
provide a retirement income of $632 per year. 

On the effective date of the plan there will be a consider- 
able number of ministers in active service who have passed 
age seventy. It would not be possible to extend this sup- 
plementary benefit of one per cent a year to service at such 
advanced ages. Hence the phrase “or to age seventy if 
earlier.” 


A Sample Case 


Compare “A” just ready to retire at age sixty-five after 
thirty years of service with “B” now beginning service at 
age thirty-five. Assume that both have had a similar salary 
history of $2,000 per year. If “A” is now granted a pension 
of one per cent of his salary on the effective date of the 
plan for each year of service, he will receive $600 per year. 
“B” as a member of the joint contributory retirement plan, 
will receive an annuity beginning at age sixty-five of 
$1,030.32, but only half of this ($515.16) may be looked upon 
as furnished by the church. Thus while “A” receives a 
smaller retirement benefit than “B” the church makes a 
greater sacrifice for him than it will have made for “B,” and 
this will be the fact although no obligation was assumed. 

The supplementary benefits indicated in this section would 
be paid as current charges. There is neither the same neces- 
sity nor the same obligation to fund these free benefits that 
exists with regard to benefits corresponding to current serv- 
ice. It represents the best effort on the part of the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief to remedy a situation for 
which the Board is no more responsible than the ministers. 
The fact that this transitional need for free pensions will be 
comparatively short-lived will reduce the danger that un- 
toward events might prevent the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief from carrying out its intentions. 

6. Contracts. Deferred annuity contracts are the prop- 
erty of the participants. The church is not a party to such 
contracts. Assurance to the church that these contracts will 
serve their intended purpose rests on the nature of the con- 
tract. In consideration of the payment of part of the pre- 
mium by a congregation affiliated with the United Lutheran 
Church in America the participant waives the right to sur- 
render said contract for its cash value or to withdraw at any 
time any dividends thereon or to request payment of his 
annuity, prior to his retirement. 

1. Effective Date. In commenting on this section it will 
be sufficient to indicate the effects of postponement. So long 
as a church fails to make plans looking to future retirements 
it must expect: 

(a) To have a chronic retirement problem, a condition un- 
satisfactory to our ministers and congregations alike. 

(b) To finance benefits to retired ministers, at least for sub- 

sistence, without the help of contributions from those 

individuals during their working years. 

(c) To be recurrently embarrassed in its effort to relieve 
congregations of superannuated ministers, many of 
whom do not realize their inefficiency. 

(d) To face an increasing budget for pensions and relief 
with the realization that a growing proportion of this 
cost represents no current service. 

(e) To admit to itself, whenever it makes special appeals 
for retired ministers, that the same benefit might have 
been conferred more economically if a retirement plan 
had been in operation: 

[THe Env] 
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FOR ONE PURPOSE ONLY 


You WILL REMEMBER from your reading of Paul’s first let- 
ter to the Corinthians his declaration (chapter 2, verse 2), 
“For I determined not to know anything among you save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” One of our theological 
teachers voiced the opinion that the great apostle to the 
Gentiles was contrasting his ministry of the Gospel while 
in Corinth with that in which he engaged while in Athens. 
Dr. Fry commented to our class that the words addressed 
to the Athenian intellectuals were less intensively a gospel 
revelation than Paul usually expressed when he testified to 
salvation through faith in Christ and they were proportion- 
ately less the “power of God unto salvation.” It was on the 
basis of the ineffectiveness of that speech that he deter- 
mined in the future to know only Christ and Him crucified. 

The temptation which Paul resisted has been presented 
more than once since apostolic days, often with different 
results. Charles Kingsley in his novel “Hypatia’” describes 
the contacts of Christianity with the Platonism of the fifth 
century after Christ. Mohammedanism can be defined as a 
merging of ideas of military, moral and racial forces with 
the Kingdom ideals of Jesus Christ. Apparently, between 
church and state in Italy some agreement of mutual recog- 
nition was made, of which Mussolini and Pope Pius XI are 
both beneficiaries. 

Conditions of severe trial have repeatedly assailed the 
church, and beyond doubt we are now in the midst of an 
acute danger to spiritual life and confidence. Defense of the 
faith is the more difficult because the opponents of the Gos- 
pel by a subtle sophism seem to champion an improved 
Gospel. The claim is freely made that modern humanitarian- 
ism is a greater friend to men than are Jesus Christ, the 
Gospel, and the communion of saints. The vastly enlarged 
resources of the earth, which discovery, invention and in- 
dustry make available are offered as present rewards rather 
than future blessedness. The promise, “I come that ye might 
have life and have it more abundantly,” is fallaciously taken 
from the application its Author gave it and used to signify 
more food and raiment, more travel and recreation, more 
leisure and more pleasures, more health and less diseases, 
the end of war and the regime of peace. 

The increase of “this world’s goods” so marked in this last 
quarter of a century has not made life easier or happier. 
On the contrary, discontent with what is was never more 
violent and widespread than now. The failure to satisfy 
ought to expose the fallacy of the promises, and does so 
when one thinks and realizes that the life under considera- 
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tion is that which comprises the years between bodily birth 
and bodily death. No philosophy of living can be correct 
or helpful which omits. recognition of immortality. And 
when immortality is admitted, we determine to know Christ 
and Him crucified. 


“A NEW CO-OPERATION” 


Contributed by the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C. 


NEAR THE CLOSE of each calendar year it is usually cus- 
tomary for many business organizations to take an inven- 
tory. This means a complete check-up on present stock 
and a study of purchases and sales for the year. These 
records are necessary to find profit or loss, progress or lack 
of it. Records are compared with former years. Thus the 
whole business organization is brought into review. 

Another year now draws to a close for the Church. As we 
begin to “take stock,’ we are looking more for “profit” than 
for “loss.” Have we gained ground or lost? Then, where, 
what, and why? We find in the record of our Church many 
fine accomplishments, also some mistakes. In looking for the 
outstanding things in the forward movement of the year, we 
would list as one of the chief—“‘A New Co-operation.” 

During the year there has come about a co-operative 
interest and spirit such as has not been found in many years. 
This is running through our great Church. We see this co- 
operative spirit first among the leaders of our Church. This 
did not just happen, it was planned, for the leaders saw a 
need for it throughout the Church, and began with them- 
selves. 

When the leaders pointed out the way the others began 
to follow. This co-operation is noted in a fine way in the 
various boards and agencies of the Church. Not that there 
has been open antagonism, or “warfare,” but in their zeal 
to promote the work of a particular agency which they 
represent, members have placed such strong emphasis on 
their field as to make it appear to be the whole work of the 
Church. Some might have a stronger “pull” than others, 
and the work of some agencies succeed while others lagged 
behind. 

With the coming of the Promotional Plan of the Church. 
representatives of the various agencies of the Church have 
met together in numerous conferences to study, not just one 
phase, field, or agency, but the whole work of the Church. 
This has given a better understanding and feeling for all the 
work, and has brought about a spirit of active co-operation 
for the good of all, and the Church as a whole. It does away 
with the competitive spirit. 

The new spirit of co-operation has become contagious and 
is being “caught” by the whole Church. No longer does the 
Church feel that we can sift out and take up only a few 
items which may have strong appeal, and pass others by. 
Attention must be given to all the work. The whole pro- 
gram must be presented to and carried by the people if true 
and lasting progress is to be made. 

This new co-operation as “caught” by the Church was 
found in the hundreds of group meetings held throughout 
the U. L. C. A. to consider the Promotional Plan of the 
Church. Co-operation was found everywhere. The Church 
leaders were co-operating to pray, plan, and promote these 
meetings. Pastors, congregational leaders, and others inter- 
ested were co-operating to have good attendance, and to 
carry the program to the people. 

Another result is the very fine literature for distribution 
in the work of the Church. It is gratifying to all to see on 
our literature—for example: “Prepared by the Committee 
of Executive Secretaries of the United Lutheran Church in 
America.” This appeals to the people of the Church. The 
literature carries the spirit of not pitting one against an- 
other, but co-operation by all for all the work of the Church. 

May this “New Co-operation” continue to live and bear 
abundant fruit, that the Kingdom of God may come not in 
part but as a whole to all people. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WHEN WE have gotten old enough and of course wise 
enough, we hope to give our readers an article on the art 
of gift-giving at Christmas time. A considerable portion of 
the treatise will originate from the study of Christmas cards 
which are received from friends which gladden the heart 
and stimulate the emotions of the receiver. And we are 
confident we shall be able to show how these convenient 
bearers of good wishes also reflect at least a little of the 
character and disposition of their senders. For example, 
from an Irish friend whom it has been our privilege to meet 
within the last six months came an emerald green folder, 
its front cover picturing Patrick and Bridget in a fascinating 
Christmas mood of smiling congeniality. Within, on page 
two, we found the Irish version of a carol: 


“For Christmas comes but “wanst” a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer; 

And when it goes it leaves us here, 

And what shall we do for the rest of the year?” 


Well, the answer is easy to find. We shall think of our 
friends and our joy in having them and thus keep the 
Christmas mood continuously with us. For friendship is so 
much a matter of the spirit and so nearly independent of 
time and space as to permit the enjoyment of it in spite of 
distance and circumstances. Pleasure by recollection ex- 
plains why God related our faculty of memory to choice 
and repetition. Thereby He has enabled us to maintain year 
after year the happiness of friendships and to dismiss 
enmities and jealousies from our minds through forgetting 
them. 

New to Our Sanctum 

Sometimes the preservation of one’s self-confidence makes 
it unwise to explore too carefully the motives that have led 
to the giver’s choice of a gift. “Never look a gift horse in 
the mouth” is a well-established proverb, but one may con- 
fess to curiosity. For example, once more, among our gifts 
for this year is a subscription to the servant in print of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, The Nation’s 
Business. Could the donor of that warmly welcome gift 
have any suspicions as to the practicality of THz LUTHERAN’S 
editorials? Have we exhibited a bias on economic and in- 
dustrial subjects that needs correction? Or do the contents 
of that “strictly business” journal contain the intellectual 
vitamins (so to speak) that will give more vigor, precision, 
and possibly more brevity to a church journal. And would 
propriety suggest presenting the editor of The Nation’s 
Business with a year’s subscription to THE LUTHERAN? 

Well, Merle Thorpe, editor and publisher, at least thinks 
beyond the chasmic confines of Wall Street. In the Decem- 
ber issue of The Nation’s Business under the heading, 
“Through the Editor’s Specs,” one reads: 


Out of a hat 

The magician can conjure a rabbit; 

But from a new hat 

A good saleswoman 

Can conjure a new woman. 

And the woman herself will then be something 
To conjure with. 


In our opinion the New Deal has not entirely eliminated 
the joker from the editor of The Nation’s Business. Beyond 
that we will not now be quoted. 


Children’s Entertainments 
Tue matt handled by the News Department of Tue Lu- 
THERAN grows in quantity and colorfulness in the pre-Christ- 
mas period: the pastors of many congregations honor their 
church paper by sending a copy of the program of their 
festival services. Without exception, so far as we can re- 
member, among the occasions for which special prepara- 


tions have been made, is one titled the Christmas entertain- 
ment. Usually it is sponsored by the Sunday school and its 
program is provided by teachers and pupils of that teaching 
agency of the church. Some of the happiest hours in the 
season of the Nativity of our Lord are spent before and 
during these gatherings of the children. A frank receptive- 
ness to impressions is exhibited by those in attendance that 
we consider as evidence of youth’s openness to and capacity 
for religious impressions. 

A usual feature of the Sunday school’s entertainment is 
the presentation of a small gift to all on the roll with some 
extras on hand for visitors. Cynics poke fun at the custom 
and quote the line of an imaginary boy’s soliloquy, “Just 
before Christmas I’m as good as I can be,” and attendance 
may be above the average during the Advent season, but 
we champion the custom. The expense involved need not, 
in fact, it should not be great. The value of the custom lies 
in its demonstration by the Sunday school as a whole of 
equal interest in everyone connected with it, without regard 
to social or economic levels. Rightly conducted, the distri- 
bution of toys to the smaller children and of candy to the 
remainder indelibly impresses the recipients. We have yet 
to hear a grown man or woman refer disdainfully to the 
attention symbolized by a small gift at the Christmas enter- 
tainment. But old people often refer with tenderness to the 
gatherings the Sunday school sponsored. They should be 
continued but be guarded against overloading and unneces- 
sary expense. 

“Open and Above Board” 

Campen, New Jersey, like many other American towns 
and cities, was afflicted with gambling devices and games of 
chance,—bingo among them. The temptation to children to 
gamble with money not their own and the waste of funds 
that should have been devoted to the purchase of needed 
commodities for the family and finally the definite unlaw- 
fulness of lotteries and gambling led the city authorities to 
forbid the practises. Those not heeding the warning were 
raided by the police. 

Considerable astonishment was felt and reported by the 
press of Camden and Philadelphia when the sole protestant 
against activities of the police to get rid of the evil was 
registered by the priest in charge of a Roman Catholic 
parish. It was stated that much of the income of his con- 
gregation came from games of chance and gambling devices 
and interference with them would seriously cripple the prog- 
ress of the parish. In an interview, the priest was quoted 
as saying that the games “were open and above board.” 

Probably “open and above board” means that the people 
who patronize card parties for the benefit of the church and 
“buy chances” at bazaars and fairs know that of what they 
lose the church will get a percentage. So they “pocket their 
losses” with entire satisfaction, presuming that their losses 
are the church’s gains. There are at least two fallacies in the 
plea. The first is the idea that the end justifies the means 
and that the church can profit by gambling since it has a 
pious use for what it wins. In the second place, gambling 
is illegal, laws against it having been passed because of the 
injuries done innocent persons by those who gamble. A 
game of chance is not hallowed by being played in a parish 
house or for the benefit of a needy cause, and if any organ- 
ization in the United States has reason to be law-abiding in 
letter and spirit, it is the church. 

We give space to the above comment on the Camden in- 
cident partly because the conduct of ecclesiastical business 
by the Catholic Church is more frequently than frankly 
held up for Protestant admiration. Second, there are re- 
ports of similar practises in some Lutheran congregations. 
How would the groups feel if the police raided them? It 
could legally be done. 
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THE FLOME (CIRCLE 


“HEAR THOU IN HEAVEN, AND FOR- 
GIVE THE SIN OF THY SERVANTS, 
AND OF THY PEOPLE ISRAEL, 
THAT THOU TEACH THEM THE 
GOOD WAY WHEREIN THEY 
SHOULD WALK.” 


The year is gone beyond recall, 
With all its hopes and fears, 

With all its bright and glad’ning smiles, 
With all its mourners’ tears. 


Thy thankful people praise Thee, Lord, 
For countless gifts received; 

O may our country keep Thy faith 
Which saints of old believed. 


To Thee we come, O gracious Lord, 
The new-born year to bless; 

Defend our land from pestilence; 
Give peace and pleriteousness; 


Forgive this nation’s many sins; 
The growth of vice restrain; 
And help us all with sins to strive, 

And crowns of life to gain. 


From evil deeds that stain the past 
We now desire to flee, 

And pray that future years may all 
Be spent, good Lord, for Thee. 


O Father, let Thy watchful eye 
Still look on us in love, 
That we may praise Thee, year by year, 
As angels do above. Amen. 
—Unknown. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
By Helen Welshimer 


THE work of the year is finished. 

It has closed the covers of its story- 
book, and the pumpkin coach that carried 
Cinderella to the ball has rolled across the 
last page and gone away forever. The 
dreams faded and were only remnants 
when the year was old, are dust today, 
and the visions that were fulfilled are 
spreading their shining sails for a pilgrim- 
age to the kingdom of yesterday. 

The tapestry is finished—the gold and 
silver, the blues that were soft with dreams, 
the rose that was warm and comforting as 
the songs that mothers sing in sleepy twi- 
lights, the crimsons that were brave and 
gallant with the courage needed for those 
who take the higher trails. To some of us 
has been given a lovely design; to others, 
one that is drab and gray because most 
of its days are those on which nothing 
happened. 

But to all of us is handed another group 
of skeins. The colors are given us, but we 
may choose the pattern which we desire. 
After all, we are only asked to do the best 
that we can with what we have. We must 
give account of our own talents, not of 
those which others have. 

Let us resolve to follow the gleam of 
service, sure that it will lead us to moun- 
taintops of happiness. Once upon a time 
we sang a song in a college Y. W. C. A. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


room on Sunday night, while the moon 
cast white shadows over a dreaming 
campus. 


“Follow, follow, follow the gleam, 
Standards of worth, o’er all the earth; 
Follow, follow, follow the gleam 
Of the chalice that is the dawn.” 


There, in the stillness of the silvery 
night, somehow we sensed a vision of the 
grail that we must follow, though all the 
roads were gray through long tomorrows. 
Let us resolve that we, too, shall seek the 
chalice that is the dawn! 

For one thing, let us make up our minds 
that we shall keep our hearts young. In 
London, in the heart of the busy city, there 
stands a lovely statue of Peter Pan, erected 
to the spirit of the boy who would not 
grow up. The children gather regularly to 
admire it, and the older people smile a 
little wistfully. After all, one has to grow 
up in the world if she would accomplish 
anything, if she would really live! But she 
can keep her heart as young as the statue, 
and, having that, all days will find a touch 
of crimson and a gleam of gold. 

Let us think this year of our lives as 
part of a great tapestry, not as simple 
units. Let us realize that unless we play 
our part well there will be a block in the 
pattern that will be dim and muddled. Who 
knows?—perhaps the threads that we 
weave, small though they seem, may be 
the most desired feature when the en- 
semble is put together. 

Once upon a time a man approached 
three workmen who were quarrying stone. 
“What are you doing?” he asked one of 
them. 

“Working for $8 a day,” he answered. 

“What are you doing?” he asked the sec- 
ond one. 

“I’m quarrying stone,” the answer came. 

Then he turned to the third. “And you, 
tell me what you are doing.” 

“I'm helping to build the cathedral 
yonder,” he told him. 

So, let us not live for self. Let us forget 
that we “are quarrying stone.” But let us 
remember, gladly, gaily, happily, that we 
are helping to build the cathedral! 

—Girlhood Days. 


JESUS’ NAME DAY 
Fatuer, let me dedicate 
All this year to Thee, 
In whatever worldly state 
Thou wilt have me be: 
Not from sorrow, pain or care, 
Freedom dare I claim; 


This alone shall be my prayer: 
“Glorify Thy Name.” 


Can a child presume to choose 
Where or how to live? 

Can a Father’s love refuse 
All the best to give? 

More Thou givest every day 
Than the best can claim, 

Nor withholdest aught that may 
Glorify Thy Name. 


If in mercy Thou wilt spare 
Joys that yet are mine; 

If on life, serene and fair, 
Brighter rays may shine; 

Let my glad heart, while it sings, 
Thee in all proclaim, 

And whate’er the future brings, 
Glorify Thy Name. 


If Thou callest to the cross, 
And its shadows come, 
Turning all my gain to loss, 
Shrouding heart and home; 
Let me think how Thy dear Son 
To His glory came, 
And in deepest woe pray on: 
“Glorify Thy Name.” —Unknown. 


ANOTHER CHANCE 
By Request 


Our FATHER’S MESSAGE to the poor falter- 
ing learners in His school is the message of 
another chance. With each new year it 
comes. Forgetting the failures of the past, 
we may begin life all over again. 


“He came to my desk with a quivering lip— 
The lesson was done. 
‘Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,’ he said, 
‘I have spoiled this one.’ 


“T took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new one all unspotted; 
And into his sad eyes smiled, 

‘Do better now, my child.’ 


“IT went to the throne with a quivering 
soul— 
The old year was done. 
‘Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for 
me? 
I have spoiled this one.’ 


“He took the old year, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And to my sad heart smiled, 

‘Do better now, my child.” 


It is this message that gives hope for the 
future. The golden age is still before us. 
It is this that gives one back his youth. It 
is this that draws the curtain of night over 
the unsatisfactory past and paints the 
future in golden light. It matters not the 
number of our years, the best is yet to be. 

To each of us at the turn of the years 
there comes a flood of memories, of mis- 
takes innumerable, of opportunities for 
good and for service gone, and we fain 
would turn the page and forget. But God 
Himself cannot change history. But the 
Christ comes with the new year and 
shouts a message of forgiveness for the 
past and power for the future. Believe it, 
receive it, follow it. It is the fabled foun- 
tain of youth so long looked for by men. 
Come and sit by its waters and rest. Come 
and bathe your aching brow and find 
peace. Come and let its gentle music re- 
fresh your tired heart. Come and look 
into its crystal depths and see reflected 
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the stars of hope and the sun of righteous- 
ness. Come and drink and your soul shall 
live. Come and stand with the risen 
Christ, your face toward the East. There 
shall be no night—J. Sherman Wallace. 


A NEW YEAR MAKING-GOOD 
By Clarence 


SOMETIMES, in some conditions, a per- 
son’s thoughts are the best scalpel; again, 
the thoughts may be so dulled and leth- 
argic that the scalpel must be held by an- 
other hand and made to cut deep to reach 
a vital spark. A pendulum at its turn may 
visualize what it would not disclose in 
swift motion. 

Jim Black was thirty, lying on his back 
close to the wall of the building to escape 
some of the cold wind, and he was ten 
years below the height of his ambition. 

Inside the building a lot of negroes were 
holding a New Year experience meeting, 
relating in loud voices things they had 
done and what they meant to do. 

The last ten years of the man outside 
had been hectic, but now he was in an 
eddy, penniless, the pendulum swung out 
with a view back. 

He was not drunk, lying there, but cold; 
and his mind was clear and in the way 
of being its own scalpel, though another 
was to cut unconsciously into a vital part. 

“T tell yo’,’ a voice shouted, “hit don’t 
matter what a man was, hit’s what he is 
an’ am. I been scarified. Look what I 
was back ’long, an’ what I is now, ownin’ 
my own flivver an’ all.” 

Other speakers followed, and then came 
one whose voice was grave, earnest and 
cultivated. 

“There’s much truth in what our friends 
have said,” this voice called earnestly. 
“Anybody can do what is in him at any 
time, if he wants to. The reason weak 
people backslide is because they want to 
backslide. Needn’t tell me. When a man 
says he’s got a habit too strong to break, 
it’s foolishness—jest an excuse to keep 
going the way he wants to. If a man could 
get that way, he wouldn’t be a man any 
more, and ought to be confined or put out 
of the way by law. 

“T know. I’ve been through most every- 
thing. Then I dreamed of my mother, and 
I thought it all out and said I would, and 
I did. I was more than fifty years old, and 
that was ten years ago. I have made good, 
and am nicely fixed, and shall stay made 
good. I know the difference. All foolish- 
ness to say one can’t.” 

The man outside was sitting up, shiver- 
ing, for his coat was thin and his shoes 
not worth the name. But a grim look of 
determination had come to his face. 

“Tm only thirty,” he said aloud, “and I 
am stronger than a habit—I am—I am,” 
fiercely. “If a negro can say that, I can, 
and be strong enough for it, too. And he 
forged his habits till fifty. And it was his 
mother, while I—I have been trying to 
forget mine.” He laughed jeeringly. “And 
me a Southerner, too! Huh! Believed my- 
self of a superior race. I’m away below 
that colored chap. Sure I am.” 

He struggled to his feet, and threw up 
his right arm. 

“But I won’t stay so,” he vowed. “Listen 
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to me, Mother. I—won’t—stay—so! I 
promise. [ll start this New Year Day and 
make good. I promise.” 

He staggered a little as he moved, but 
it was from weakness and cold. 

The people were coming from the build- 
ing. He lurched against one of them. It 
was the last speaker. 

“I need some—work,” the outcast shiv- 
ered. “I’m hungry and cold. And I’m com- 
ing back. I promise.” 

The old negro looked at him keenly. In 
spite of rags and emaciation there was 
recognition in the eyes. 

“Come with me,” he said. “I have plenty 
of work.” 

A year later, the next New Year’s Day, 
the old negro went to his well-dressed, 
clear-eyed foreman. 

“I’ve waited, Mr. Black,” he said, “to 
know for sure you would come back. I’ve 
got some influence, and now have a prom- 
ise of a position suited to your education, 
with a banking house. I’m glad. And now 
Tll tell you I am Sambo, who used to work 
for your father.”—The Way. 


THE NEW YEAR’S SHOP 


“Goop Resotutions for Sale Here Today.” 
This was the sign on the door, 
The children came flocking in throngs 
from their play, 
For they know it is only upon New Year’s 
Day 
That these can be found in the store. 


Old Father Time keeps the shop where 
they’re sold, 

And he keeps it in such a queer way. 
Not one can you buy, for silver or gold; 
You can take, though, as many as both 

arms will hold, 

Or but one need you carry away. 


There is only one thing each buyer must 
do; 
Before you can enter the store, 
You must leave all bad habits, be they 
many or few, 
And all things that hinder a life good and 
true, 
Outside, as you go in the door. 


Before you come out all these habits and 
things 
As by magic have gone from the way. 
At so many good sales old Father Time 
sings, 
Then the door of the new year wide open 
he flings, 
And the children troop gaily away.—Sel. 


SMILES 


“T AM AFRAID, my friend, you are not 
listening,” said the lecturer, pointing im- 
patiently at a little man sitting in the front 
seat, yawning. 

“I’m not a friend of yours, and I’m not 
here to listen,” the little man retorted. 
‘?'m waiting to put out the lights and 
lock up.” 


“PERCHANCE some soul we aid today 
Tomorrow may with the angels sing.” 
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A SURPRISE 


Ir was New Year’s Eve. Nellie and her 
mother and Jack, their dog, lived in a tiny 
house just on the edge of the little town. 

Nellie’s mother had been sick and had 
not been able to sew for people as she 
generally did, and so there was very little 
to eat in the house, and the coal in the 
cellar was all gone. 

“It is dreadfully cold, Mamma,” Nellie 
said with a shiver. 

“I know it, dear. I hoped that we should 
not have any more snow this winter, but 
the storm last night makes it bitterly cold.” 

“Can’t we do something, Mamma? To- 
morrow is New Year’s Day.” 

“Yes, dear, we must. We'll go into the 
woods just back of the house and see if 
we cannot pick up some wood. We can 
have a good, warm fire for New Year’s, if 
nothing else.” 

“But it is so dark, Mother!” 

“Tl light the lantern, Nellie, and then 
we'll be able to see.” 


So, very soon Nellie and her mother 
bundled up as warmly as possible, went 
into the woods, and carried back armful 
after armful of wood. Jack went along, 
barking joyfully. Perhaps he knew that 
there would soon be a good fire, and that 
they could all get warm. When they were 
returning to the house on their very last 
trip, Jack commenced to smell around on 
the snow and to bark loudly. 

“He acts as if someone had been here, 
Mother, while we were gone,” Nellie ex- 
claimed. 

“I hope that someone has brought me 
some sewing to do,” Mrs. Grey said quickly. 
“That would be the best kind of news.” 

“Let us hurry, Mother; I’m sure that 
someone has been here. Jack is certainly 
trying to tell us.” 

Yes, there were wagon tracks in the 
snow, and footprints which neither of them 
had made. They looked into the tiny sit- 
ting room, but no one was there. 

“I am afraid that we missed the people 
by going to the woods, Nellie,” Mrs. Grey 
said sadly. 

But Nellie had peered into the kitchen, 
and now she gave a joyful shout. “Oh, do 
come here, Mamma, quickly, quickly! Just 
see the things to eat—bread and cakes and 
apples and flour and potatoes—oh, dear, I 
can hardly wait to get at the things, they 
look so good! Some good fairy must have 
left them.” 

Mrs. Grey hurried into the tiny kitchen 
full of wonder and amazement. There were 
the bundles, just as Nellie had said. There 
was a little note, too, promising Mrs. Grey 
all the sewing she could do. 

“It seems almost too good to be true, 
Nellie. Here is everything we need, and 
I am strong enough now to do all the work 
that anyone can send. God has been very 
good to us, dear.” 

“Isn’t it a lovely surprise, Mother? I 
don’t always care for surprises. I am afraid 
of them, but this was a beautiful one.” 

“Kind, unselfish people give kind sur- 
prises. That is something for you to re- 
member. Perhaps you can give the same 
kind when you have the chance.” 

‘Tm going to look, Mamma, for a 
chance.” Then she turned suddenly to her 
mother and cried: “Happy New Year, 
Mother! Happy New Year!’”—Sunshine. 
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The Gospel of Service 


The Gospel of Mark Emphasizes Christian Service 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 10: 35-45. The Sunday School Lesson for January 2 


THE Lessons for the next six months are 
a study of the Gospel by Mark. This 
gospel tells the record of Jesus in terms of 
service. Hence the Gospel of Service ex- 
presses what Mark wrote. Mark was not 
a disciple of Jesus, one of the twelve, but 
he must have had direct information about 
the life and work of Jesus. Peter was his 
informant on many matters. Mark’s posi- 
tion in the church was that of a willing 
servant to those greater than himself. 
Naturally he found the serving love of 
Christ most interesting to him. 

The study of Mark is to be consecutive. 
However, this first lesson comes from near 
the middle of the gospel, and is chosen 
to set forth the idea of service. It stands 
as a key to the whole book. It shows the 
wrong idea at least some of the disciples 
had of their place in relation to their work 
under Jesus, tells how Jesus halted them 
in their selfish ambition, and announces 
the plan Jesus prescribed for attaining 
high standing with God. The service mo- 
tive is emphasized. They were to find all 
the profit they needed in working, in 
humble ways, for Jesus. 


Purpose 


James and John wanted assurance that 
they would get highest positions in the 
kingdom Jesus would set up. They thought 
in material terms about the kingdom. 
Their mother encouraged them. Every 
mother is eager for her sons to be pro- 
moted. Their ambition was natural. Jesus 
did not condemn them for it. He had 
spoken of the twelve thrones, one for each 
of them. They pictured an earthly king- 
dom, and James and John decided they 
would beat the others in getting Jesus’ 
promise that they should have the ones 
signifying the greatest honor. Though 
Peter had been of the “inner circle,” they 
did not consider him in their request. Per- 
haps they were a bit jealous of Peter’s 
prominence. What Jesus did was to tell 
them that promotion and rewards must 
be earned; they must be willing to pay 
the price of suffering, to drink His cup 
and receive His baptism. Cup and bap- 
tism, as here used by Jesus, were expres- 
sions used to indicate deep, overwhelming 
suffering. James and John were so eager 
for the thrones that they were sure they 
could endure anything to get them. Jesus 
put a check on their ambition and called 
them to serious thinking. Their purpose 
must not get the best of their judgment. 
They must think it all through. True they 
would suffer; that would be the outcome 
of their loyalty to Him. But honors in the 
kingdom were not matters of gift when 
asked for. They were granted to those 
fit to receive them. They were to learn 
that there was a long path of service lead- 
ing up to greatness. 


Pause 


Their intense hurry to win honors was 
all wrong. Jesus’ words put barriers in 


their way. They had to slow up, and pro- 
ceed in a more measured, more considered 
pace. Perhaps we would say they must 
watch their step. Plainly Jesus revealed 
to them what they had not taken into ac- 
count—the price they must pay to be ac- 
counted as great in the kingdom. It was a 
price they could pay if they followed Him, 
making His example their pattern. That 
was a test they had not foreseen. They 
had their hand out to let Jesus lay in it 
just what they were ambitiously eager to 
have and hold. But that was not the way 
of advancement in the kingdom. Certainly 
honors in the kingdom are a gift, un- 
earned, to be sure, but never given except 
to those for whom it is prepared. And who 
are they for whom it is prepared? For 
any who are found worthy; and that 
worthiness is proven by a service in Jesus’ 
name. Now this pause in their rush to- 
ward promotion was needed by them; it 
was necessary for their good. Their wrong 
ideas must be supplanted. They must see 
life as an opportunity to give service, 
rather than a chance to receive honors. 
They planned a speedy rise to greatness; 
Jesus showed them the longer, slower, but 
surer, way to greatness. 


Plan 


Contention disrupted the disciples. James 
and John had ignored the others and tried 
to get advantage over them. So the ten 
were justly indignant toward James and 
John. Such a state must not continue. 
Jesus put a stop to it, not by scolding or 
condemning, but by a simple bit of direct 
teaching. What He said was for all of 
them, the offenders and the offended. 


THINK OF THESE 


JESUS IS THE greatest example of the 
Gospel of Service. 


The sensible course is to measure our 
ambition by the life and teaching of Jesus. 


No progress without ambition, but the 
ambition must be unselfish and for the 
best. 


Schemes for self-promotion rarely es- 
cape defeat and deserved denunciation. 


Undeserved promotion makes the honor- 
able man restless; he finds contentment 
only in what is his by right. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


December 27-January 2 
M. Seeking Empty Honors. Mark 10: 35-40. 
T. The Royalty of Service. Mark 10: 41-45. 
Ww. Miia? ri ge in the Kingdom, Luke 22: 


Th. A Mother's Mistaken Ambition. Matthew 
F. A Laudable Ambi‘ion. Philippians 3: 8-16. 
Sat. Our Supreme Example. John 13: 6-17. 

S. God’s Servant. Isaiah 42: 1-8. 
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There could be no place among His fol- 
lowers for divisive feelings. They must 
live together in unity. Referring to worldly 
ways, the granting of promotion and hon- 
ors to those not deserving them, a kind of 
political spoils and patronage, Jesus set 
forth the procedure of His kingdom as be- 
ing in direct contrast. Instead of being 
served they must serve. The only sure 
way to greatness was willingness to serve, 
to do what was at hand to be done. The 
one of them who was ambitious to be the 
chiefest among them must not hold back 
from being the servant of all of them. But 
this was a hard doctrine. It was a novel 
teaching, so different from worldly teach- 
ing. However, Jesus had lived up to this 
teaching, as they well knew. Had He not 
lived with them as their servant? Could 
they forget how much He had done for 
them? His chief life purpose, so He de- 
clared, was to minister to others; but what 
they could not then understand He an- 
nounced—His ministering would climax 
in His giving His life a ransom for many. 
As His followers they, too, must desire 
ministering rather than being ministered 
unto. 


THE SEVENTEENTH 
VOLUME 


In 1922 “The Lesson Commentary” first 
appeared. For it there was an ambitious 
hope that it would find a place and be used 
because of its usefulness by students and 
teachers of the Augsburg Sunday School 
Lessons. Now Volume XVII is ready for 
use during 1938. During these years it has 
met an evident need well enough to justify 
its continuance. 

Six pages are given to each lesson. The 
text of the lesson is printed, taken from 
the American Standard Version. A goal 
is set down for each lesson. A lesson plan 
is formulated to set forth what the student 
may expect as he studies the lesson. The 
lesson introduced puts in the clear the 
background of the lesson and unfolds the 
meaning of much that might otherwise not 
be understood. The lesson interpreted fol- 
lows the lesson plan and presents a care- 
ful examination of what is in the Scripture 
passage. The lesson applied is the closing 
section for each lesson, taking the facts and 
truths that come directly from the Scrip- 
ture and giving them a timely and perti- 
nent place in the life of today. 

The lessons for the year have particular 
interest for our times. The Gospel of Mark 
is the basis of study for the first six months. 
Mark’s is the Gospel of Service, and all 
the lessons deal with the example and 
teaching of Jesus Who came to serve, not 
to be served. Israel’s early leaders will be 
studied in the third quarter. In the last 
quarter of the year the theme is the Ten 
Commandments and the Teachings of 
Jesus. These lessons touch about every 
phase of modern life, and the student sees 
the life of today against the: background 
of both the Old and the New Testaments 
—a fascinating and constructive study. 

Those who have used “The Lesson Com- 
mentary” since it was launched have been 
glad for each new volume. Their endorse- 
ment has been wholehearted, and their 
commendation is the best assurance that 
the Commentary is meeting a need. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


IS CONSCIENCE A SAFE 
GUIDE? 


I Troworuy 1: 5, 6, 19 


THE QUESTION of our topic is very timely. 
We often hear people say that their con- 
sciences do not trouble them, as though 
that were the end of the whole matter. 
Sometimes we feel like saying, “Well, 
your conscience ought to hurt you!” Is it 
enough that our intentions seem good to 
us? Do we have any responsibility for 
knowing what we ought to intend? Is 
there no such thing as absolute right and 
absolute wrong? Suppose we have de- 
liberately turned our backs on the oppor- 
tunity to know better, does that free us 
from responsibility when we have not done 
our best? 


What is Conscience ? 


The little girl defined conscience as “the 
little voice inside that tells you when 
brother is bad.” With many of us con- 
science is much busier judging others 
than ourselves. We are not concerned with 
our conscience as it measures the lives 
of others. We are asking, “Is my con- 
science a safe guide for me?” 

The word conscience comes from two 
Latin words, con and scio. They mean 
with and I know. Conscience is a standard 
by which I measure my deeds with my 
knowledge. It is a sleepless, abiding wit- 
ness to right that which is within us. Some 
trace its source to the inherited experi- 
ence of the race. Others find its source 
more directly in the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. A good conscience is sen- 
sitive to God’s will and purpose. A con- 
science is like a thermometer, if tested 
and correct, a safe guide. 


Is Conscience Always Right? 


Keeping in mind that the good con- 
science is like a tested thermometer we 
may answer this question by analogy. It 
is very hard for us to tell whether a room 
is too hot or too cold, or just the right 
temperature. Anyone who has tried to 
fire a furnace to suit everyone in a home 
or a public building knows that it cannot 
be done simply by consulting people’s 
feelings. So in regard to right and wrong. 
Conscience is not always right. 

Paul, telling of his persecution of the 
Christians before his conversion, said, “I 
verily thought that I ought to do some 
things contrary to the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which things I did.” Some of 
those who assisted in the crucifixion of 
Jesus may have thought they were doing 
right. Certainly those who were burned to 
death in the days of the Inquisition died 
at the hands of the fanatics who thought 
they were doing right. 

They tell us that the instruments of the 
Greenwich Observatory, which set the time 
for the world became suddenly erratic, 
and it seemed that it would be necessary 
to relocate them. Then a power plant was 
discovered, some distance away. It was 


radiating lines of influence that deflected 
the delicate instruments. When this plant 
was properly screened, the defiection was 
overcome. So the conscience is subject to 
many influences that may destroy its 
accuracy. 


How Can Conscience Be 
Corrected ? 


We turn to another little girl’s observa- 
tion on conscience for the answer to this 
question. She said that “conscience is 
Jesus whispering to me.” We have a per- 
fect standard by which we can set our 
consciences. Jesus is a living conscience, 
whose guidance is always right. The topic 
for this month is “Realizing Christ.” If we 
can “Realize Christ” in our situation, in 
our home, in our office, in our recreation, 
in any and every place where the question 
of right and wrong can arise, then we 
have the best possible standard. To know 
what He would think and do in our life 
situations is to know what we should do. 

Justice is not enough. A business man 
had just finished a deal by which he had 
bested a partner. “My conscience is clear,” 
he said, “I have only served him as he 
served me a few years ago. I have just 
awaited the opportunity to even the 
score.” If we know Jesus, we have no 
hesitation in saying to that man, “If your 
conscience is clear it needs light. Justice 
was always tempered by forgiveness in 
Jesus. What would He think about your 
returning evil for evil?” 

We have a standard by which to correct 
our consciences. The Ten Commandments 
are a statement of the guiding principles 
for the conscience of all men. But these 
commandments are lived out perfectly in 
Christ Jesus. He interpreted them for us 
in the double commandment of love to 
God and neighbor. He enshrined them in 
His own flesh and blood in His life of per- 
fect love. We have an absolute guide in 
Him. 


Is a Good Conscience Always 
Kind? 

We may answer this question by re- 
ferring to the last paragraph. Was Jesus 
Christ always kind? Yes, even in His 
judgments. “Let him who is without sin, 
throw the first stone” was the kind an- 
swer of Jesus to the stern and unforgiving 
consciences of the accusers. We may well 
be suspicious of those who parade a keen 
conscience in order to cover a jealous and 
proud disposition. 

Many reformers of their fellowmen 
have hurt their own case by the evident 
enjoyment that they get out of putting 
evildoers behind the bars, or exposing 
them to the vengeance of those they have 
wronged. A good conscience is not easy- 
going with its possessor. But it is merciful, 
even here, with the mercy of Jesus. 


Is a Good Conscience Brave? 


Shakespeare has Hamlet remark, “Con- 
science makes cowards of us ail.” But he 


was not speaking of a conscience enlight- 
ened by Christ. A conscience that “realizes 
Christ” will have no concern so great as 
that of obeying Christ. This insures great 
stocks of courage for every testing sit- 
uation in life. After Luther found Christ 
as a present reality he could thunder out, 
“Tf I had a thousand heads to lose, I would 
not recant.” Chief Justice Hughes could 
refuse a commission that would have made 
him independently rich in these words, 
“I would not champion that cause for any 
sum you could name.” 

When enemies of the 
Spurgeon, threatened him with the ex- 
posure of a villainous scandal, he an- 
swered, “Paint it on the sky, I have noth- 
ing to hide. I will not be kept from speak- 
ing the truth as I see it.” In one American 
election a candidate for office faced a dele- 
gation that was seeking to influence him 
to change his principles and said, “If I be- 
come your representative you must not 
expect me to be a weather-vane, turning 
with every change in the opinions of my 
constituents. I must be free to keep my 
conscience clear before God.” 

It is a bad conscience that makes us 
cowards. A good conscience makes us 
brave, ready to do or die for the right as 
we see it. 

Wordsworth wrote: 

“But above all, the victory is most sure 

For him, who seeking faith by virtue, 
strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience. Conscience thus obeyed 

Is God’s most intimate presence in the 
soul, 

And His most perfect image in the world.” 


Is Conscience a Safe Guide? 

No guide in any human soul is an abso- 
lutely guide. Our very humanity 
makes such an inner guide impossible. The 
Light by which we may enlighten our 
consciences is a perfect light. But the re- 
fiection in our lives can never be perfect. 

Conscience is not always right, but it is 
the best guide we have. If we have used 
our opportunities to correct it by the per- 
fect standard, Christ Jesus, it will become 
increasingly trustworthy. If we neglect the 
opportunities for knowing Him better, it 
will lose its keenness. 

The Christian will submit his conscience 
to the “Realized Christ.” He will neglect 
no opportunity of worship, of prayer, of 
instruction in Christian truth, that will 
correct his conscience. He will be dom- 
inated by love for Christ. He will make 
it his primary purpose to please Christ. 
After he has done all this, he may be sure 
that his conscience is his best guide. To 
follow it means a righteous life; to refuse 
it means confusion and defeat. 

% a * z 


To Leavers: Topic date, January 9. The 
topic material may be used in this way. 
First, ask the question at the head of each 
section and allow the group to answer it. 
Then read the material offered in answer. 
Next week, “The Holiness of Jesus.” 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


The Work of the Lord 


By Dr. W. H. Greever. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 142. 
Price, $1.25. 


This book is not difficult to describe. It 
consists of 142 pages, printed in clear and 
easily readable type on good paper. It 
consists of twelve chapters with an intro- 
duction by Dr. F. H. Knubel, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and a preface by the writer. The price 
represents only the cost of the labor and 
the material required to put a writer’s 
manuscript upon the market in book form. 

I refer to the price in the above terms 
in order to contrast the mechanical value 
of printing and marketing with what has 
gone into the volume from its author. The 
reader is reminded that Dr. Greever in 
order to present his subject adequately has 
put to service his years of scholarship, his 
devoted pastoral and professional experi- 
ence and his correct discernment of Chris- 
tianity, the Christian Church and the 
members thereof with whom he is in fel- 
lowship. One does not undertake to rate 
in terms of coinage the worth of such a 
product of his mind and heart. 

While for this volume there was a kind 
of prelude some years ago when he wrote 
a book on stewardship, “Workers With 
God,” the more recent book is in no sense 
a revision of the earlier discussion. In 
fact, it is very distinctly a product of the 
year 1937. It is the fruit of studiously con- 
fronting a condition in the United Lu- 
theran Church when the opportunity to 
carry on great enterprises for the Master 
was only partially appreciated and ac- 
cepted by his fellow believers. He sought 
to understand their reluctance. He could 
account for their lack of interest in mis- 
sions, education and serving love only by 
concluding that these operations, these 
causes, as we call them, do not merit being 
classified as “The Work of the Lord.” For 
if they are His work, then we are literally 
missing the degree of co-operation with 
God that the Bible reveals as the greatest 
privilege of the believer in Christ. 

His examination of the situation is re- 
ported in twelve chapters, of which the first 
is devoted to indicating that “the work of 
the Lord” is more a work with the Lord 
than for the Lord. Man’s fitness for such 
partnership is due to the capacity of the 
spiritual nature with which he was en- 
dowed by the Creator, and to the indwell- 
ing Christ, the guiding Holy Spirit and the 
divine Fatherly love. The basis, motive 
and inspiration for the work of the Lord 
are presented, and the available resources 
described. A chapter on Worship as Serv- 
ice and one on Leadership follow. The 
sixth chapter deals with Stewardship. Then 
fields and forms of service bring him to 
consideration of work in the congregation, 
in non-Christian lands, in Christian lands, 
in missions of mercy, in education and in 
social relations. 

Dr. Greever’s activities over about two- 
score years have trained him in observa- 
tion, analysis and appraisal. His valua- 
tion of ideas and of the correct use of 
words in stating and relating them, if they 


were money, would make one suspect him 
of being Scotch, so great is his brevity. His 
citations of Biblical authority, statements 
of principles, and selections of applications 
demand careful reading, and they reward 
the attention thus bestowed. But the chap- 
ters are not in the style of news flashes, 
display ads and spot descriptions. It is not 
the sort of book that he who runs can 
read. But if the devout Christian of our 
fellowship will sit down and ponder chap- 
ter by chapter this little volume, he will 
find to his delight that the Work of the 
Lord is at his hand, Let him then get up 
and go to it. Natuan R. MELHORN. 


What Is Revelation? 


A System of Christian Truth. By John 
A. W. Haas, Late President Emeritus of 
Muhlenberg College, with a Foreword by 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00. 


A disastrous fire in the Poconos de- 
stroyed a human life and the original 
manuscript of this book. Fortunately, Dr. 
Haas was able to rewrite his treatise on 
dogmatics from the standpoint of revela- 
tion. For some years the author had been 
advocating the preparation of a textbook 
on Dogmatics, or “A System of Christian 
Truth,” combining a true interpretation of 
the Bible and a more modern approach. As 
we read this book we sense that it was 
written in the light of Eternity and of the 
Word. There is no pussyfooting, no evasion. 
Again and again, as the chapters unfold, 
we start with God and His plan and reach 
down into the individual and social life of 
today and tomorrow. Now and then a bit 
of interesting philosophical speculation 
usurps the place of either theological or 
scientific approach as in the passage: 

“in what sense is death the outcome of 
sin? There is a physical side to death 
which prevailed before Adam sinned. 
The world would be cluttered up with 
living things if some did not die” 
(p. 102). 

Who that knew Dr. Haas cannot hear him 
repeat the last sentence? 

And again we hear the good Doctor in 
this remark: 

“The leaders of the church must be 
careful what sort of people they build 
into this great house of God” (the 
church) ; 

and in this: 

“To plan for a Volkskirche, and to 
speak of the special soul of a nation 
in reference to the gospel, is in sin- 
ful contradiction to the original cath- 
olic destiny of the church.” 

Luther speaks in such sentences as: 
“Where Christ is, there is the church; and 
not where the church is there is Christ.” 

If the book at first sight seems a mere 
overgrown booklet, you will soon discover 
it is a book in every sense of the word. 

E. P. PFATTEICHER. 


Books reviewed can be procured from the 


United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


December 29, 1937 


Another Elective Now 
Ready 


This series of elective courses is being 
prepared particularly for young people’s 
groups and classes. It may be used profit- 
ably in church schools, young people’s so- 
cieties, and informal study groups. Some of 
the units may well find a place in the study 
of adult classes and groups. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS 
AND 
MODERN PROBLEMS 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


A study of these twelve Old Testament 
books that are so fascinating and so mod- 
ern, makes one feel that their messages were 
written to meet the problems of our day 
even though they really were written for 
the people of the age in which they were 
delivered. A careful study of this ‘‘Elective’”’ 
will help greatly in understanding the mes- 
sages of the ‘“‘Minor Prophets.’’ The author 
uses a number of introductory paragraphs 
in each chapter to give the general setting 
and spirit of the prophet and his prophe- 
cies. Then the book is studied section by 
section, accompanied by full, lucid, helpful 
notes explaining and emphasizing the real 
meaning of the passages. There are splendid 
“Questions for Group Discussion,” thus en- 
couraging personal preparation, discussion 
by the group, and activity. The aim of this 
book will be attained when the truths that 
are learned from it are translated into life. 


Price— 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 20 cents. 
TEACHER’S EDITION, 30 cents. 


ENGLISH BLOCK 
CALENDAR 


“Light and Strength Calendar” 
1938 


Soe 


> oe 


JANUARY 


Saturday 1 : 


(New Yeats Diy 


/; 


An English block calendar for daily devo- 
tions throughout the year. The meditation 
for each day is based on one or two verses 
selected from the indicated Bible reading 
for that day. The daily pages may be torn 
off as used. 


This issue has been prepared and printed 
by a Lutheran agency in this country. It 
will therefore prove very acceptable. 


Mounted on a card with eyelet for hang- 
ing. Price, 60 cents each; $6.00 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 


ttsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE’S SPE- 
CIAL MESSAGES 


Editor THe LUTHERAN: 

PERMIT ME to call your attention to the 
messages on the Duplex Envelopes issued 
by our United Lutheran Publication House 
for 1938, and to make a suggestion. 

These messages follow the Calendar of 
Special Days and Seasons, as recommended 
by our United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and Scriptural teachings on Christian 
stewardship fundamentals as taught in our 
Church. 

They were written with the program 
and goals of our more than 3,800 congre- 
gations, our thirty-four synods, and our 
Church as a whole, constantly in mind. 

They dovetail with our Promotional Plan 
perfectly, so will be of special value in any 
follow-up program in the local congrega- 
tion—spiritually, educationally, and finan- 
cially. 

For all of these reasons my suggestion 
is this: that the messages, week by week, 
be inserted in a conspicuous place—in box 
form—in Tue LurHeraAN, during the year 
1938. 

My personal conviction is that if these 
Duplex Envelope messages are “played 
up” prominently in the columns of THE 
LuTHERAN throughout the year many pas- 
tors who may have placed their order 
already for 1938 will want mesages written 
especially for our U. L. C. A., for the year 
1939. Copy for the 1939 messages is now 
in the hands of the printer, and they will 
be ready for distribution soon after the 
first of the year (1938). 

ARTHUR P. BLAcK. 


A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
STEWARDSHIP 


Ir 1s most unfortunate that in the minds 
of most people the word “stewardship” 
applies only to money. Perhaps this is 
because the word is seldom used by speak- 
ers and writers when referring to other 
things over which men are stewards. And 
many of these other things are of far 
greater value and importance in the lives 
of men than is money or property. 

When we put health, an eye, a hand, a 
foot, hearing, speech, sight, the right use 
of reason, time, the ones we love, and in- 
numerable other things alongside of money, 
money becomes comparatively worthless. 

And yet men are stewards of all these 
richer gifts and are responsible for their 
use. And inasmuch as they are far more 
priceless than money, man’s stewardship 
over them is of far greater importance. 
So important it is that a man’s attitude 
toward them determines the course of his 
very life. 

Especially is this true of man’s life and 
work in the church. And right here is 
much wrong thinking, both by men who 
have money and those who have not. Both 
are stewards. The one may be a faithful 
steward of his money, making large gifts 
to the church but falling short by with- 
holding in larger measure those richer 
gifts of time, talents and service. The 


other may not have money to give, but he 
is still responsible for what he has. 

The need for workers in every depart- 
ment of our church’s activities, teachers 
for our schools, members for our choirs, 
supporters of every worth-while project, 
is evidence to the world that men and 
women who call themselves “Christian” 
are not faithful stewards. 

One of the most constant and convincing 
evidences of unfaithful stewardship in 
nearly all churches is the empty pew. It 
may be the pew of the rich man or of the 
poor man, but it is the pew of men and 
women who are stewards of time. 

When men come to realize that Chris- 
tianity is not simply a profession, but that 
it is a life, a life of faithful, wise stew- 
ardship of all that God has entrusted to 
His children, then the church will arise 
in all her strength and beauty to carry the 
Gospel into all the world and to bring that 
“peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,” to all men. A. F. Myser. 


COMPLAINT DAY 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

THERE ARE few of us who have definite 
ideas about certain matters but who think 
those ideas are sound, yet I have had 
enough experience to know that an idea is 
good only if it works. 

Here’s an idea that I’ve been entertain- 
ing for some time, and I am passing it on 
to you with the thought that you can give 
it appropriate circulation if, in your 
opinion, it has any merit at all: Why don’t 
ministers give their parishioners special 
opportunity once a year to make sugges- 
tions for improving the work of the church 
in any respect whatsoever? You will prob- 
ably counter by saying that such an op- 
portunity does exist in the annual congre- 
gational meeting. Maybe so theoretically, 
but not in practice. In open meetings very 
few people have the courage to say what 
is really on their minds, especially to a 
pastor in a congregational meeting, but if 
given an invitation to submit their ideas 
in writing, I have a notion they would 
speak freely. If I were a pastor I would 
invite my people once a year to do that 
very thing. There would be no restriction 
whatever on the latitude of their sugges- 
tions or complaints. I would urge them 
to speak with utter frankness, sparing 
neither me nor their fellows nor any phase 
of the church work, knowing that only as 
a congregation unburdens itself of its in- 
most thoughts can a pastor really under- 
stand the minds of his people and minister 
best to their needs. I would make no con- 
dition about the writer signing his letter 
either, but I would assure all that no other 
person in the congregation, not even mem- 
bers of my family, would ever read their 
letters unless they waived that condition. 

Let me illustrate how I think such a plan 
would work. I am going to speak of my 
own experience, because it is out of that 
experience that this idea comes. For sev- 
eral years our pastor has been in the habit 
of announcing choir practice to the con- 
gregation, and making broadcast appeals 
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for singers. Less than one in twenty of 
our people is qualified to assume such re- 
sponsibility, and the pastor knows who 
they are, but instead of going to them per- 
sonally and talking to them about using 
their talents, he takes the careless way, as 
I see it, and annoys the congregation at 
least two Sundays a month talking about 
the choir. When now and then the choir 
does well, or some visiting soloist appears, 
he has to say something about it and thus 
degrade the music to the level of a per- 
formance instead of permitting it to be an 
integral part of the worship service. What 
justification is there for complimenting, in 
public, a musical rendition of part of the 
church service? That should be done in 
private only. It would actually mean more 
to the choir if the pastor would show up 
at rehearsal and encourage them in their 
work, or speak to the director after the 
service, or call up a singer or write him a 
note afterward and thank him for his ef- 
forts. If compliments are to be passed 
around, why overlook the organist, or the 
ushers, or even the janitor, all of whom 
contribute something to the service? 

There are other features about the con- 
duct of the service which annoy me and, 
I feel, distract the minds of others, too, 
such as unnecessary announcements, care- 
lessly prolonging the service, or indulging 
in small talk—so-called humor. I have 
talked with the pastor about the choir 
matter and he therefore knows my feel- 
ings, but I didn’t get up in meeting and 
do it and disrupt his train of thought as 
he has done mine on numerous occasions. 
I did it after service and in private. But 
how many are going to take the trouble to 
voice their feelings? The pastor might 
rightly feel that I’m hypersensitive, and 
that the things I complain of do not bother 
others; but if he got similar expressions 
from different sources, he would probably 
wake up, or if he received a number of 
criticisms on many different matters, he 
might begin to take inventory of himself. 
He certainly would unless he wanted to 
leave. Unfortunately many pastoral 
changes are the result of an accumulation 
of ill feeling built up from practices and 
habits that often are not matters of prin- 
ciple but simply ways of doing things that 
people don’t like, but the pastor has no 
way of accurately gauging this feeling and 
preventing its growth to proportions which 
he cannot cope with unless he adopts some 
method of taking the pulse of his people 
at regular intervals. I speak by the book 
because I happen to be the son of a 
preacher and know how those things work 
out. If my father had adopted some such 
safety valve as this, I have a hunch he 
would have made fewer moves or left be- 
hind him a better feeling in the congre- 
gation when he did change fields. 

I have heard Lutheran pastors say that 
Martin Luther taught that each minister 
was “a little pope” in his own parish. If 
that means freedom to do and say things 
with but slight regard for the reactions of 
his parishioners, then my suggestion, even 
if adopted to salve the feelings of a con- 
gregation, would not produce any good re- 
sults. But even Lutherans are still Prot- 
estants. They won their liberty from cler- 
ical oppression by protesting, and will only 
keep it by continuing to do so when causes 
justify it. A LayMan. 
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WASHINGTON OBSERVER 
By the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr. 


NATIONAL THANKSGIVING Day in Washing- 
ton was a beautiful autumnal day with 
the sun’s rays percolating through the 
crispy air. A light morning frost had cov- 
ered the roofs and lawns. All government 
department buildings were closed and the 
traditional holiday spirit pervaded the 
city atmosphere. 

Thousands of citizens attended religious 
services in answer to the Presidential 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cathedral was thronged 
with morning worshipers. The service was 
sponsored by the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of the District of Columbia and the United 
States Constitution Sesqui-centennial Com- 
mission. In a half-hour program preced- 
ing the service the United States Marine 
Band played patriotic and religious mel- 
odies. At St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church, the annual Pan-American Thanks- 
giving Mass was attended by many diplo- 
matic representatives of twenty-one South 
American governments and by other dis- 
tinguished guests from the official life of 
the Capital City. The apostolic delegate 
from Rome pontificated at the Mass. Wash- 
ington’s Jewry also united in a National 
Thanksgiving service. Scores of Protestant 
congregations, either singly or in union 
services, observed this traditional holy day 
in the nation’s calendar which is officially 
set apart for citizens to recognize with 
grateful hearts their country’s indebted- 
ness to Almighty God. 


Meeting of Sunday School Workers 


The Maryland Synodical Sunday School 
Association met in its eleventh annual ses- 
sion in Luther Memorial Church. Inform- 
ative and stimulating addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Paul C. White of 
the New York Synod; the Rev. Dr. Fred. 
Nolde of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary; the Rev. Dr. Henry W. A. Han- 
son, president of Gettysburg College. Con- 
ferences for special groups were led by 
the Rev. Dr. Herbert C. Alleman of the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary; the 
Rev. E. D. Ziegler of the Washington Lu- 
ther Memorial congregation; the Rev. Dr. 
Amos J. Traver of Frederick, Md.; Sister 
Catherine Neuhardt of Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Sister Edna C. Hill, the 
training sister of the Baltimore Deaconess 
Motherhouse and Training School; and 
Miss Dorothy Lucas of Baltimore, Md. 

The devotional period was in charge of 
the Rev. Dr. O. F. Blackwelder of this 
city, and the singing was directed by the 
Rev. Walter Simon of Frostburg, Md. The 
interest of the synodical summer school, 
which is held annually at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., was presented by its dean, 
the Rev. R. C. Sorrick of Baltimore, and 
the Rev. F. R. Seibel of Walkersville, Md. 
The program was of a high character and 
in charge of the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, 
chairman of the Synodical Association. The 
president elected for 1938 is the Rev. Wil- 
liam C, Huddle of Williamsport, Md. 


Church Socials With a Serious 


Purpose 


The Washington Lutheran Women’s Mis- 
sionary Union held its annual dinner in 
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Keller Memorial Church November 5. 
Mrs. J. Luther Frantz, the president, pre- 
sided, and introduced the speaker of the 
occasion, the Rev. Samuel Trexler, D.D., 
of New York City. Dr. Trexler spoke of 
the world church conferences recently held 
in England and Scotland. He stressed their 
common purpose, “To bring the Christian 
world out of her lethargy and to make 
her feel that spiritual things are the im- 
portant things in the life of the world.” 
Greetings were brought from the Mary- 
land Synodical Society by its president, 
Miss A. Barbara Wiegand; from the East- 
ern Conference by Mrs. A. B. Hargett of 
Baltimore; and from the Young Women’s 
Congress by Miss Ruth Blackburn of 
Washington. About two hundred par- 
ticipants enjoyed the fine turkey dinner 
prepared by the ladies of the congregation. 

A Congregational Reception by Keller 
Memorial Church was extended November 
4 to its new pastor and wife, the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Harold Mumper. The Rev. Edward 
G. Goetz, president of the Washington 
Lutheran Ministerial Association, extended 
the greetings and felicitations of that body. 


Inner Mission Board of Managers 
Celebrates 


Lutheran Inner Mission Work in Wash- 
ington officially began with the organiza- 
tion of The Lutheran Alliance of Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 26, 1917. The Lutheran 
Alliance came about in the Luther Quadri- 
centennial Year of 1917, when the church 
councils of the Washington congregations 
became desirous of a larger co-operation 
“in promoting the growth of the Lutheran 
Church, extending its influence and in- 
creasing the efficiency of its service” with- 
in the area of the National Capital. For 
ten years the Washington Lutheran Inner 
Mission functioned in its beginnings under 
the supervision of a committee of the 
Alliance. 

The second decade was a period of ex- 
pansion. June 10, 1927, it was agreed by 
the Alliance that “inasmuch as the work 
of the Inner Mission of the Alliance has 
grown to such fine proportions and en- 
couraging outlook and is in need of a 
larger constituency and a more efficient 
administration than what seems possible 
under the present arrangement, that the 
Inner Mission Committee be authorized 
and instructed to organize a separate Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society.” Thus there 
was duly organized and incorporated (June 
15, 1927) under the laws of the District 
of Columbia “The Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society of Washington, D. C.” This was in 
1927, just ten years ago. 

The Rev. Dr. George M. Diffenderfer, 
then pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
became the first president of the society 
under the new constitution. Those who 
have served as the executive secretaries 
and whose consecration helped so much to 
promote the encouraging growth of the 
society were Miss Tillie Nelson, Miss 
Bertha Heiges (1923-26), and the Rev. 
J. M. Stick (1926-27). Since 1928 our 
Washington Inner Mission Work has had 
a marked development in extent and ef- 
ficiency under the able direction of our 
present Executive Director, Miss Frances 
Dysinger. 

These events were recalled by the Board 
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of Managers at its regular meeting Decem- 
ber 10, in the Incarnation Parish Hall. 
Greetings were presented from the Rev. 
Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, executive sec- 
retary of the Inner Mission Board of the 
United Lutheran Church. The Rev. Dr. 
James Oosterling, superintendent of the 
Baltimore Inner Mission Society, brought 
the greetings of that body. A former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Washington so- 
ciety, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Stick of Balti- 
more, recounted some of his experiences 
during the earlier days of the society’s ex- 
istence. Pastors and deaconesses of the 
local Lutheran congregations and the 
chairmen of the congregational Inner Mis- 
sion Circles were present as guests of the 
members of the Board. The Rev. Henry 
Manken, Jr., the president, presided. Those 
in charge of the program were: Mr. Austin 
M. Cooper, the Rev. E. G. Goetz, and Mr. 
Fred Umhau, the treasurer of the National 
Inner Mission Conference. Refreshments 
were served by the ladies of the Incarna- 
tion Circle as the group was seated about 
the tables beautifully decorated and lighted 
in the traditional Christmas colors of red, 
white and green. 

The third decade of the Washington So- 
ciety opens, under the efficient leadership 
of its executive director, Miss Frances 
Dysinger, with larger visions of service, 
greater understanding and zeal, and wider 
influence and support in this noble serv- 
ice of the Church which functions as 
“Faith working through Love.” 

During the current holiday season, when 
the United States mail service is espe- 
cially busy and the postman is a frequent 
and welcome visitor at the doors of our 


homes 

I Observe That 
there is inscribed on the exterior front 
wall of the United States Post Office 
Building the following sentiment: 


Carrier of News and Knowledge 
Instrument of Trade and Industry 
Promoter of Mutual Acquaintance 
Of Peace and of Goodwill 

Among Men and Nations. 


Messenger of Sympathy and Love 
Servant of Parted Friends 
Consoler of the Lonely 

Bond of the Scattered Family 
Enlarger of the Common Life. 


“WAY DOWN SOUTH” 
By the Rev. William J. Ducker 


THE MEMBERS of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church live 
in the part of our country that some are 
wont to call “the Bible belt.” Some might 
think from such a title that there was no 
further need for more Bibles in these 
parts. However, such a conclusion would 
not be in line with the facts. 

Not long ago the Board of Education of 
Georgia, with the approval of the Gover- 
nor, proposed to provide each child in the 
public schools of the State with an inex- 
pensive copy of the Bible, so that it might 
take its place with the other text-books 
which the children of the State are ex- 
posed to from day to day. The project 
got as far as receiving bids from various 
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Bible publishers. By that time the clamor 
against it became so loud as to persuade 
the educators of the inadvisability of the 
proposal. 

Those from whom the loudest opposi- 
tion was heard were the Baptists. Some 
of their leading preachers got ample space 
in the daily press as a result of their de- 
nunciations of the move on the part of 
the Board of Education. Strangely enough, 
but one comment from the Roman hier- 
archy was heard, and that a request that 
Catholic children be provided with the 
Rheims-Douay version. There were those 
who arose in favor of the proposal and 
whose comments were given space in 
newspapers of the state, but the voice of 
those who were opposed sounded louder 
in the ears of the educators than the voice 
of those who favored the project, so noth- 
ing was done. 


Among Baptists 


Your correspondent visited at a meet- 
ing of the Georgia Baptist Convention 
recently and before very long felt rather 
much at home. He heard of institutional 
and Board debts, of the lack of real hon- 
est-to-goodness stewardship on the part 
of the members of that communion, of 
the opportunities for Christian service 
which therefore had to be passed up. Even 
“promotional activity” was heard coming 
from the lips of the Baptist brethren. This 
latter was the thing above all others which 
made the writer feel at home because it 
is the thing uppermost in the minds of 
pastors and people in our congregations. 
Perhaps by the time this is read, the For- 
eign Mission Board will have been rid 
of its long-standing debt and then not a 
single one of our Boards will be cum- 
bered with debt. Ours is truly a forward 
movement thrilling enough to engage the 
interest and activity of our entire mem- 
bership. 

Lutheranism is old in Georgia, dating 
definitely from 1734. During the recent In- 
ner Misson Month we had called to our 
attention the fact that the first orphanage 
in the new world was Ebenezer Orphan- 
age, whose first building was started in 
November, 1737. Nevertheless, there are 
vast areas of our state today which have 
no Lutheran churches. The same is even 
truer of Alabama. It is clear, then, that 
a great home mission task is ours to per- 
form. Though but a small synod, and 
financially weak, the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod is a missionary-minded group. 


The newest mission on our territory is 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Indus- 
trial City Gardens, a Savannah suburb. 
The church is being served by the Rev. 
Alfred Shelley, pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Thunderbolt. The cornerstone of 
a splendid brick edifice was laid in the 
presence of some 300 people. on the after- 
noon of October 10. The Rev. C. A. Linn, 
Ph.D., pastor of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Savannah, has been chairman of the 
‘Building Committee, and gifts have been 
received from the membership of each of 
that city’s four Lutheran churches and 
others. 

President H. J. Black, co-operating with 
the Director of the Board of American 
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Missions Anniversary Appeal, has an- 
nounced the following as chairmen of cer- 
tain special synodical committees to serve 
for the period: Evangelism, the Rev. R. B. 
Setzer, Brunswick; Publicity, the Rev. 
William J. Ducker, Macon; Special Services 
and Rallies, the Rev. George F. Hart) dr. 
Atlanta; Music and Pageants, the Rev. 
L. O. Dasher, Rincon; Finance, Mr. C. H, 
Usina, Macon. 

The annual United Reformation Service 
of the Lutheran Churches of Effingham 
County was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
H. J. Black, D.D., pastor, with Walter C. 
Davis, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Charleston, S. C., as the guest 
preacher. 


St. Luke’s Church, Oglethorpe, the Rev. 
D. L. Heglar pastor, was host to the annual 
meeting of the Northern Conference, No- 
vember 2-4. The program centered in the 
Calendar of Special Days and Seasons as 
an integral part of the educational aspect 
of the church’s Promotional Program. It 
is reported that this was one of the best 
conventions the Northern Conference has 
ever held. That is no doubt due in large 
part to the fine support given the sessions 
by the members of the local parish. Not 
only was their hospitality fine, but their 
interest in what was scheduled for presen- 
tation at the several sessions was keen. 


St. Mark’s, Plains, the Rev. E. H. Seck- 
inger pastor, was host to the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Georgia~Alabama Synod. Delegates 
report a highly successful convention and 
royal entertainment by the local society, 
church and community. 


St. Paul’s, Savannah, Dr. H. J. Black 
pastor, has just marked up an interesting 
item in an effort to provide for the out- 
standing balance on their parish building, 
one of the finest in this section of the 
Church, built a few years ago. Thus far 
the effort has been singularly successful, 
in that the entire amount has been sub- 
scribed, namely, $13,900. “Much remains 
to be done, to secure payment in full,” 
concludes their bulletin. 


Addition to Gift 


Messiah, Atlanta, the Rev. George F. 
Hart, Jr., the second youngest congrega- 
tion on the territory of synod, closed a 
most successful year October 31. Reports 
were heard at the annual congregational 
supper meeting, November 18, and other 
necessary business was transacted, in- 
cluding the adoption of a budget for the 
year 1937-38, and the making of pledges 
for the new year. Speaking on the sub- 
ject, “The Meaning of Stewardship,” C. H. 
Usina, of Macon, made the subject so clear 
that as a result the budget was over-sub- 
scribed .... Being moved by the gener- 
osity of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Cline, of Hick- 
ory, N. C., who gave $35,000 for the erec- 
tion of two additional and much-needed 
dormitories at the Lowman Home, White 
Rock, S. C., the ladies of this mission con- 
gregation set themselves to the task of 
providing the pillows for the beds in these 
two buildings. After two days of work and 
giving all the materials, more than forty 
feather pillows were sent to the home. 
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Redeemer, Atlanta, Dr. John L. Yost, 
pastor, has just closed another year of 
activity in behalf of the Kingdom and 
rejoices in the manifest successes of the 
year, most notable of which was the dedi- 
cation of a new house of worship located 
on what is regarded as the choicest church 
location in downtown Atlanta. The pastor 
reports: “We are happy to realize that our 
judgment in seeking a more central, rep- 
resentative and adequate location for the 
Church of the Redeemer has been more 
than justified by virtue of the renewed 
enthusiasm and devotion on the part of 
the entire membership, the marked in- 
crease in attendance, the growing mem- 
bership, and the new recognition and 
prestige that has come to Lutheranism in 
the whole of Atlanta.” The city of Atlanta 
bids fair to become the best home mission 
center in the southeast, and we find Dr. 
Yost making mention in his annual report 
of this fact, namely, “the increasing pos- 
sibilities of new congregations in different 
parts of this growing city.” C. M. Kessler, 
secretary of the congregation, a devoted 
layman of the church, takes occasion to 
mention in his report with appreciation the 
setting in motion of the United Church’s 
Plan of Promotion and its coming to Re- 
deemer, Atlanta, at this opportune time. 


Advent, Mobile, the Rev. J. T. Gillison 
pastor, gets into the news on account of 
its being the only congregation in the 
synod which issues a monthly parish 
paper. Published by a concern of national 
reputation and edited by the capable hand 
of Pastor Gillison, “The Church’s Messen- 
ger,” is a parish paper of which any con- 
gregation could be justly proud. 


Redeemer, Macon, the writer, pastor, 
looks forward at this writing to the close 
of a most successful year when the clock 
strikes midnight, December 31, 1937. While 
the active membership is smaller now than 
it has been in several years, due to the 
removal of some from the city and the 
loss of other prospects for membership in 
the same way, the congregation is increas- 
ingly giving a good account of its stew- 
ardship. The per capita gifts for all pur- 
poses will average higher this year than 
any. November 19 the annual Church 
Night was observed, featuring a congre- 
gational supper, adoption of budget for the 
new year, action on applications to the 
Board of American Missions, and the hear- 
ing of an address on Stewardship. The 
speaker was Dr. J. L. Yost of Atlanta. 

We are proud of the standing shown by 
the mission congregations of the synod as 
revealed in a chart recently issued by the 
Division of Survey and Research of the 
Board of American Missions. As a result 
of an analysis of the average annual 
pledges of members for both current ex- 
penses and benevolences for 1937, our 
synod stands first. 


“ONCE WHEN a student asked Lord 
Shaftsbury what he should do with his 
life, the great humanitarian answered 
with much wisdom, ‘Find out God’s pur- 
pose for your generation, and put your- 
self in line with it.’” 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


ONE OF THE last group meetings that 
could be arranged for congregations of 
Midwest Synod for the Promotional Pro- 
gram of the whole church was held at St. 
John’s Church, Russell, Kan., November 
9, under the leadership of Dr. F. C. 
Schuldt, former president of synod. Dr. 
Otto Heick of Ellis, Kan., spoke to the 
assembled congregational representatives 
on “The Passions of Jesus,” and also joined 
with Dr. Schuldt in the presentation of 
the practical work of the Church. Church 
workers had come from congregations at 
Hoisington, Ellis, Wakeeney, and Russell 
(town), all in Kansas, to benefit by the 
deliberations of the day. It was the opinion 
of all present that if the spiritual life of 
the Church can be invigorated, the ques- 
tion of money to support its work will 
follow without effort. Pronounced empha- 
sis was therefore laid upon the means 
that will raise the Church’s spiritual level. 
St. John’s Church, where this meeting was 
held, has a good start for taking action 
in the whole program of the whole church. 
Their recent Mission Festival yielded $207 
for Kingdom work. This church, whose 
principal services have been heretofore 
only in German, is now considering the 
possibility of adding for the younger gen- 
eration an English service without in- 
fringing upon the prerogatives of the older 
members. The Rev. Christian Rautenstraus 
is pastor of the Russell town church. 


A total of 1,500 people in three services 
crowded into Friedens Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr., of which Dr. M. Koolen is pastor, 
to celebrate the annual missionary rally, 
November 14. The president of Midwest 
Synod, F. W. Nolte; the superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Dr. Martin Ritzen; and 
Pastor J. Peil of the neighboring congre- 
gation at Emerald, were the special speak- 
ers. In spite of the fact that the city of 
Lincoln is as much affected by reduced 
business activity as many other places in 
our country, the offering of the day 
amounted to $572. 


Another Mission Festival report comes 
from Dr. Otto W. Heick’s Christ Church 
at Ellis, Kan., where Pastors W. Strunk 
of Creston, Nebr., and Lorin Wolff of 
Diller, Nebr., were guest preachers. Though 
this congregation is located close to the 
famous dust bowl, the effect of which 
caused havoc to many communities, this 
congregation brought an offering of $173. 


With the co-operation of Fremont 
(Nebr.) churches, Midland College held 
its Golden Jubilee Thanksgiving Service 
in the new Fremont City Auditorium No- 
vember 23. Dr. Andreas Bard of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., internationally known poet-preacher- 
philosopher, was the speaker. 


The printed proceedings of the forty- 
eighth convention of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod in the Midwest have just 
reached their destination in the hands of 
pastors and members, which in itself may 
be nothing of significance. But a com- 
parison with former volumes shows a very 
gratifying increase in the record of lay 
delegates. Compared with only five years 
ago, 1932. it is an improvement of 150 per 
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cent in their number. The tireless efforts 
along this line on the part of the syn- 
odical executive must be credited to a 
great extent with this good showing. 


St. Paul’s Luther League, Leigh, Nebr. 
(country), December 5 observed the fif- 
teenth anniversary of its organization. A 
special program was arranged by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. J. A. Bahnsen, aided by the 
league’s committee. About 100 invitations 
to former members and friends were sent 
out. Their first president, Mr. Otto Fye, 
was honored in presiding over the pro- 
gram. Special music and a social with re- 
freshments served in the basement of the 
church concluded the evening. Many of 
this league’s former members have gone 
out into the world, attending school and 
then advancing into responsible positions. 
One of them is now plying the high seas 
as a member of the United States Navy. 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, now serving as 
parish deaconess with Christ Church, New 
York City (Pastor F. W. Teichman), hails 
from this league and congregation. The 
president of the Nebraska State Luther 
League, Mr. Wilbur Jenny, who is also a 
recognized leader and popular speaker in 
farmers’ co-operative activities, is also a 
son of this church and a former president 
of its league. Those who have served this 
active rural organization as presidents 
during the past fifteen years are: Otto 
Fye, Arthur Jenny, Henry Ehlers. Wilbur 
Jenny, Roland Dasenbrock, Fern Jenny, 
Robert Weber, Reinhold Dasenbrock, and 
Arthur Hoessel, which list, in comparison 
with many other leagues, speaks well for 
the leadership of the young men in youth 
activities in St. Paul’s congregation. Their 
organization date is November 26, 1922. 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., reports con- 
cerning the dedicatory services of the new 
girls’ dormitory, “Bethel,” that several hun- 
dred appreciative listeners heard the fine 
sermon of the Rev. J. C. Hershey, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod. He pointed 
to the love of Christ as the motive for all 
Christian activity, and stated that the 
church must not cease in her service of 
love to the sick and forsaken. The Rev. 
F. W. Nolte, president of Midwest Synod, 
had charge of the dedicatory rite. Before 
the dedication Mr. W. I. Burr, the con- 
tractor, turned over the keys of the build- 
ing to the chairman of the building com- 
mittee, Mr. W. Tegtmeyer of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha. He made a 
short report on the building’s progress and 
with fitting words handed the keys to the 
president of the Board, Mr. William H. 
Guenther, St. Joseph, Mo., who expressed 
the Board’s appreciation concerning the 
assistance given in the new enterprise by 
the loyal friends of Tabitha Home. While 
he unlocked and opened the door, all lights 
in the new cottage were turned on and 
the act of dedication followed. 


Lack of suitable men has led to a com- 
bining of four northeastern Nebraska con- 
gregations into two parishes, at least for 
the present. The Rev. George Herber of 
St. John’s, Norfolk, will serve Christ Lu- 
theran Church at Pierce, which became 
vacant with the retirement of Pastor J. 
Holzberger. Immanuel Church at Madison 
has called the Rev. Carl H. Goede of the 
Platte Center Charge to supply their pul- 
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pit. With good roads, and their country 
districts already merging, it is expected 
that satisfaction to all concerned will arise 
from the new arrangement. 


Pastor William Harder of Ohiowa, Nebr., 
has retired from the active ministry and 
lives now at Hanover, Kan. On the Sec- 
ond Sunday in Advent, December 5, he 
preached his farewell sermon at St. John’s 
Church, which he had served since 1928. 


St. John’s Church, Westville, N. J., the 
Rev. Roy L. Yund pastor, has launched a 
very definite program in using the Promo- 
tional Plan of the Church. For several 
years they have had a Personal Evangelism 
Committee of twenty-five members, each 
of whom had a list of homes of members 
and prospects for visitation and Christian 
influence. This year they appointed a com- 
mittee of fifty to visit in the homes of all 
the confirmed members, to distribute pro- 
motional literature and offering envelopes, 
to encourage church attendance, to report 
illness, etc., and to make a quarterly report 
of progress made. 

Some twenty of the workers went to 
Runnemede to hear Dr. F. H. Knubel speak 
on the Promotional Plan. All of them are 
enthusiastic and anxious to do their part 
in making known the “Whole Program of 
the Whole Church.” The committee of 
fifty was commissioned by the pastor at a 
very impressive Vesper Service on the first 
Sunday in Advent. In spite of a driving 
rainstorm, only a few of the committee 
were absent and they were detained by 
illness or unavoidable circumstance. The 
church was well filled and the whole con- 
gregation has the spirit of co-operation 
and readiness to serve because of this call 
from the United Lutheran Church and 
from Dr. Knubel. 

Changing a human storehouse of clerical 
anecdotes into book form is the intent of 
a recent action on the part of the direc- 
tors of the Lutheran Literary Board, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. The repository is the Rev. 
Dr. R. Neumann of Carthage, Ill. The 
book to be written by the doctor and pub- 
lished by the Board will be a hither and 
thither among the preachers, synods, and 
congregations during the formative period 
of Western Lutheranism. Nearly forty 
years of active managership of the pub- 
lication house has brought him into un- 
interrupted contact with almost the entire 
development of the Church and its min- 
istry in the Midwest. His mastery of four 
modern languages, not to mention the 
ancients, and as many dialects in the Ger- 
man language alone, coupled with his vise- 
like memory, makes him pre-eminently 
fitted for the compilation of such a work. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


Tue City of Jacksonville is hearing anew 
the story of the Gospel in a different way. 
Under the administration of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America a number of outstanding preach- 
ers and laymen of Protestantism are here 
engaged in a preaching mission. There are 
seminars for the ministers, sessions for 
women morning and afternoon, and mass 
meetings at night. Members of the mission 
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are giving addresses before civic clubs 
and in the public schools. It is an inten- 
sive effort in behalf of the “old time re- 
ligion,” that was good enough for Paul 
and Silas and that all of us believe pro- 
vides the answer to the problems of all 
human and divine relationships. Among 
the ministers on the program of services 
are the Lutheran pastors, Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder and Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen. 


Grace, Lakeland, the Rev. J. C. Derrick, 
pastor, after having relinquished the church 
and parsonage to the holders of the mort- 
gage, is now in the midst of a new build- 
ing program on its new lot conveniently 
located on Lake Morton. The dwelling 
house on the lot when the church pur- 
chased it has been renovated and the pas- 
tor and family now occupy it as the par- 
sonage. Until the new building is ready 
for occupancy the congregaton continues 
to hold services in the original church 
house. On October 16 the church and 
Sunday school honored the oldest member, 
who is also a charter member, when they 
celebrated the ninety-seventh birthday of 
Mr. V. V. Van Huss. A native of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Van Huss came to Lakeland 
many years ago, and when Grace Church 
was organized became one of its most 
active members. He still attends Sunday 
school as well as church services. 


Holy Trinity, Miami, the Rev. Paul G. 
McCullough pastor, is making splendid 
progress in the development of congrega- 
tional activities along many lines. The 
Sunday school has adopted the New 
Standard of Parish Education, the opera- 
tion of which began in October. A young 
people’s Bible class has been organized 
with prospect for a healthy growth. In 
response to the appeal of the Board of 
American Missions for such gifts, Mrs. 
J. N. Lorenz contributed $100 for the pur- 
chase of horses for missionary pastors in 
Canada. Already the apportionment for 
1937 has been almost paid. The pastor and 
his wife spent a well-earned vacation in 
October in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. 

C. R. Botsford, D.D., pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, DeLand, enlarges his 
pastoral activities in connection with stu- 
dents attending Stetson University. Of 
more than 800 enrolled the pastor found 
that there are twelve students who are 
Lutherans. Dr. Botsford had a conference 
with these young people, and some of 
them are attending services at First 
Church. This is perhaps the smallest of 
our Florida churches as well as the young- 
est. The congregation, however, is encour- 
aged by the presence through the winter 
season of a number of tourists who attend 
the services. The pastor delivered the ser- 
mon at the city-wide Thanksgiving serv- 
ices this year. 


St. John’s, Jacksonville, the Rev. C. F. H. 
Krueger, pastor, observed its sixtieth an- 
niversary October 10. The significant event 
was given first place that day in the Sun- 
day school and at both church services 
morning and evening. The evening service 
was held on the church lawn. The address 
was made by President James C. Kinard, 
Litt.D., of Newberry College. More than 
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400 people were in attendance. The fol- 
lowing ministers have served as pastors 
of St. John’s since its organization in 1877: 
the Rev. C. F. Bensemer, the Rev. A. G. 
Delfs, the Rev. J. F. Probst, S. S. Rahn, 
D.D., Theodore G. Hartwig, D.D., the Rev. 
W. H. Hiller, and the Rev. C. F. H. Krue- 
ger, who has been pastor since September, 
1928. 

The northern district conference of the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society was 
held in St. John’s Church on November 5. 
Mrs. W. E. Pugh, delegate to the Buffalo 
Convention, made a report to the confer- 
ence. An inspiring address was delivered 
by Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church. Dr. and Mrs. Gardner 
are spending the winter at Daytona Beach. 


Trinity, St. Petersburg, the Rev. Theo- 
dore K. Finck, pastor, has an efficient lay- 
man in the person of Mr. W. J. Wambaugh 
who, during the absence of the pastor on 
vacation, competently conducted the com- 
bination Bible class and church services. 
Mrs. O. R. Albright, synodical president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society and dele- 
gate to the Buffalo Convention, gave an 
interesting report of that gathering. New 
activities for the fall and winter include 
a teachers’ and workers’ training class; 
the scheduled sessions of a confirmation 
class; a congregational rally with the an- 
nual Every Member Visitation up for con- 
sideration; and, a Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Society banquet together with the an- 
nual district missionary meeting set for 
December 6 and 7. 

Florida churches profit in spiritual and 
material things by the presence each win- 
ter of many visitors from other states who 
are leaders in their own churches and 
hence are helpfully interested in the wel- 
fare of the church in Florida, which is 
chiefly Home Mission territory. 


November 1, 1937, the Rev. N. D. Yount 
entered upon his work as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Hollywood. Pastor Yount 
is an experienced home missionary and 
Florida feels fortunate in having him 
come to us in a time of need and of oppor- 
tunity. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


ALTHOUGH rain has fallen copiously dur- 
ing recent weeks, the landscape has been 
free of snow or even snow flurries. In- 
dications point to a mild winter like last 
year, but we shall have to wait and see. 


A half century of service was celebrated 
by St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay, dur- 
ing the latter part of October. When Ger- 
man immigrants came to Lunenburg some 
of them settled in those sections which 
are today known as Bayport, Rose Bay and 
Riverport. With the arrival of Father 
Cossman in Lunenburg, services began to 
be held in these outlying sections. The 
first services were held in a union church 
built by the Lutherans and Presbyterians. 
In 1897 a self-supporting parish at Rose 
Bay called the Rev. G. M. Schiedy as the 
first stationed pastor. Since that time, the 
following have been pastors of the Rose 
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Bay Parish: F. A. Bowers, D.D., Jacob 
Maurer, D.D., W. F. Holl, H. J. Behrens, 
D. K. Fetterley, S. W. Hirtle, Carl Soren- 
sen, A. G. Jacobi, and H. N. Lossing, the 
present pastor. St. Matthew’s has given 
two sons to the ministry, the Rev. G. L. 
Himmelman of the Pittsburgh Synod, and 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad of the Con- 
querall Parish, Nova Scotia. 

The pastor tells us that “With hearts 
filled with thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
we look back on the celebrations of the 
fiftieth anniversary of St. Matthew’s. An- 
other milestone has been reached. Inspir- 
ing services, hearty co-operation, and a 
glorious response to the anniversary ap- 
peal, all have combined to make our an- 
niversary one of the happiest experiences 
in our history.” 

The anniversary celebration opened Oc- 
tober 27 with a Synodical Night. Greet- 
ings were brought to St. Matthew’s from 
Mother Zion and sister congregations. The 
Rev. V. J. Monk, secretary of synod, con- 
veyed the greetings of synod and those of 
his parish. He urged the people to con- 
tinue steadfast in the Word, and ever re- 
main loyal to the traditions of our beloved 
Lutheran Church and develop a keener 
appreciation of the heritage which we, as 
Lutherans, have received. The Rev. George 
Innes, in conveying the greetings of Zion, 
sounded a note of pride in her daughter, 
and stressed the glorious responsibility 
which belongs to the church in passing on 
the faith to future generations. “Yours is 
a sacred trust, you dare not fail,” he con- 
cluded. The Rev. D. A. Conrad, a son of 
St. Matthew’s and pastor of the Conquerall 
Parish, in conveying the greetings of his 
parish stated, “The Lutheran Church is 
the Church of the open Bible.” He pleaded 
for a renewal of daily Bible reading in 
the home, and restoration of the Family 
Altar. The president of synod, the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker, who was unable to at- 
tend, sent a warm letter of congratulation, 
commending St. Matthew’s for their faith- 
fulness in the past, and looking forward 
to even greater services in the Master’s 
work in the future. 

On Reformation Sunday, two special 
services were held. At 2.30 in the after- 
noon, the guest preacher was the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker, who delivered a very 
forceful sermon on the text, Matthew 18: 
20. He stated the church was God’s sanc- 
tuary, set apart wherein mortal man may 
worship. It was a clarion call to “worship 
God in spirit and in truth.” He challenged 
his hearers to test their discipleship and 
see whether or not they were growing in 
grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In the evening the guest preacher was 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, who deliv- 
ered an impressive and inspiring sermon 
on I Cor. 3:10, 11. “Faith can only be 
erected on Christ to endure, any other 
faith is bound to crumble,” he stated. He 
cited Kagawa of Japan as a glowing ex- 
ample of such a faith. The music of the 
day was of a very high order, the choir 
sang special music, in addition to the vis- 
iting artists. Letters of congratulation 
added a touch of happy remembrances. 
The letters were from Jacob Maurer, D.D., 
who was pastor of St. Matthew’s over 
forty years ago, and the Rev. A. G. Jacobi, 
who terminated his pastorate in 1935. 
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The anniversary supper, held in con- 
junction with Synodical Night, was a de- 
cided success. The anniversary appeal to 
eancel the church debt and complete the 
year with a balanced budget went “over 
the top.” St. Matthew’s begins its second 
half century of service with a clean sheet. 


Zion, Lunenburg, is now able to boast 
two young men in training for the min- 
istry, Mr. James Dauphinee, a graduate 
of the University of King’s College at 
Halifax, is a middler at Waterloo Sem- 
inary, and Mr. Carrol Fritze is a junior at 
Philadelphia, Pa. The latter is a grad- 
uate of Acadia University at Wolfville, 
N. S. Our best wishes follow our men in 
training, and we shall observe their 
futures with interest and concern. They 
may be assured now that the Church is in 
need of consecrated young men. 


The churches of Lunenburg County 
have received a musical treat during re- 
cent weeks. The male quartet of the 
Church of the Resurrection at Halifax 
have been giving recitals in our larger 
churches. The program consisted of sacred 
and secular numbers, and was under the 
direction of Pastor E. E. Zieber. The mem- 
bers of the quartet were Messrs. Edward 
Heckendorf, Clarence Nickerson, George 
Ernst, and the Rev. E. E. Zieber. The 
donations were used for the organ fund of 
the Church of the Resurrection. 

The churches of the synod had part in 
sending help to our distressed brethren 
in the drought areas of Saskatchewan. A 
carload of vegetables and fruit was sent 
from Bridgewater and vicinity, and large 
boxes of clothing were also shipped from 
different centers. 

The regular meeting of the Pastoral As- 
sociation was held in the Lunenburg par- 
sonage November 8. Various matters of 
interest to the church and synod were dis- 
cussed. In the evening the Rev. and Mrs. 
George Innes were hosts to the visiting 
pastors and their families, and a very de- 
lightful time was enjoyed by all. 


After the great Synodical Rally at 
Bridgewater some weeks ago, in connec- 
tion with the Promotional Plan of our 
Church, various other meetings were also 
held. The services were at Upper North- 
field, Conquerall Mills, Halifax and Bridge- 
water. A gratifying response was reported 
from all these meetings. The speakers 
were the Revs. C. H. Whitteker, George 
Innes, E. V. Nonamaker and Douglas A. 
Conrad. 

The annual Thank Offering service of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of Re- 
deemer Church, Conquerall Bank, was 
held November 18. The pastor, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, was presented with 
a Life Membership by the members of 
that society, and gave a short talk on “Why 
Thank Offering.” 


At a special service held in Mt. Zion 
Church, Midville Branch, on November 26, 
an altar, pulpit and two new windows 
were dedicated. The dedication service 
was conducted by the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad, president of the Northern Confer- 
ence. The Rev. E. V. Nonamaker of Ma- 
hone Bay delivered the sermon from the 
text Acts 2: 12, “What meaneth this?” The 
Rev. V. J. Monk is the pastor of this 
church. 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


ALLENTOWN’s “hanging gardens” on il- 
luminated lamp standards have been dec- 
orated with evergreens. Suspended over 
them are illuminated stars of variegated 
electric light bulbs. The monument on 
Centre Square is decorated with lifelike 
scenes of the manger, the wise men and 
the Star of Bethlehem. These furnish the 
settings for the city’s elaborate Christmas 
decorations, which are provoking much 
favorable comment. The turning on of 
these lights on the evening of November 
26 was featured with an impressive carol 
program shared in by a large gathering of 
admirers. 


Lutheran Brotherhoods 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States was 
held in the Egner-Hartzel Memorial 
Chapel on the campus of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege on Armistice Day, November 11, with 
afternoon and evening sessions. It was 
attended by close to 400 delegates repre- 
senting some 150 congregations. The theme 
was “Doing Effective Brotherhood Work.” 

The principal feature of the convention 
was the Open Forum on Parish Brother- 
hood Problems conducted by J. Myron 
Shimer, Esq., president of the Brother- 
hood. The Rev. C. E. Keim of Philadel- 
phia spoke on “Evangelism”; Prof. Her- 
man L. Bishop on “Lapsed Members”; At- 
torney Henry V. Scheirer on “Young 
People”; the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen on 
“Church Attendance”; J. Milton Deck on 
“Christian Stewardship”; Prof. G. A. 
Eichler on “Christian Citizenship.” 

A resolution which makes compulsory 
the payment of ten cents per member an- 
nually to the synodical treasurer was 
passed almost unanimously. 

Dr. C. C. Billig, Shamokin, Pa., was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected are Prof. G. A. 
Eichler, Northampton, Pa., vice-president; 
Arthur O. Stout, Allentown, Pa., secre- 
tary; and Walter W. Lucas, Jr., Lancaster, 
Pa., treasurer. 

The newly elected president presided at 
the evening session, which was addressed 
by the Rev. Park W. Huntington, Past Na- 
tional Chaplain of the American Legion, 
Wilmington, Del., on “Wreckers or Build- 
ers.” 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Allentown Conference Brotherhood was 
held in St. Luke’s Church, Allentown, Pa. 
Prof. Roger M. Rentschler, president, pre- 
sided. Fifty-four local Brotherhoods were 
represented. The convention speaker was 
the Rev. Floyd L. Eichner, Philadelphia, 
Pa. who spoke on “The Moss-grown 
Church.” 


Luther League Convention 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the Allentown District Luther League was 
held November 13 in the Egypt Union 
Church, Egypt, Pa., the Rev. Waldemar 
Buch pastor. President William T. Reed 
presided. The theme was, “Launch Out 
Into the Deep.” 

The chief feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion was an address on “Missionary Work 
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Among the Mountaineers,” by the Rev. 
Kenneth Killinger, Marion, Va., mountain 
missionary of the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia. 

At the evening session the Rev. Bela 
Shetlock, Philadelphia, Pa., spoke on the 
convention theme. 

A total of thirty-four congregations, 
divided into nine groups, united in Thanks- 
giving services on Thanksgiving eve and 
morning. A number of congregations also 
had their individual services. 

The union services were arranged by 
the program committee of the Ministers’ 
League of Allentown and Vicinity at their 
November meeting at Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. At this meeting there 
was an interesting panel discussion on 
“Worship,” which embodied the neces- 
sity of worship, its motives, and results, 
and whether or not it must be subjective 
or objective, or both. 

At the November meeting of the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association in the Muhlen- 
berg College Library Building the speaker 
was the Rev. Claude O. Dierolf, S.T.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. He spoke on “The His- 
toric Vestments and Their Proper Use.” 
The discussion which followed revealed 
decided differences of opinion among our 
clergy on this topic. 


Can Students Believe? 


The Rev. Dr. Walter B. Greenway, pres- 
ident of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., 
just completed the course of four lectures 
annually sponsored by Muhlenberg Col- 
lege under the Rehrig Foundation, in the 
College Chapel, broadcast by Stations 
WSAN-WCBA, the Lehigh Valley Broad- 
casting System. 

The general theme of the series was 
“Can Students Believe?” His sub-divi- 
sions were: “Can Students Believe in 


God?” “Can Students Believe in God’s 
Word?” “Can Students Believe in God’s 
Son?” “Can Students Believe in God’s 
Future?” His lectures were thoroughly 


evangelical, very practical, and most con- 
vincing. 

The News Bulletin of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege just arrived. Here are some of its 
news flashes. 

Through the co-operation of Mrs. Haas 
and the administration of the college the 
room in the Library Building used by Dr. 
Haas as an office during his year as pres- 
ident emeritus of Muhlenberg will be 
opened as the Haas Memorial Seminar 
Room, equipped with furniture Dr. and 
Mrs. Haas used in their campus home. 
The room will be open to the use of pre- 
ministerial students, clergymen of the 
community, and the meetings of the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association. 


Education on the Air 


Muhlenberg College inaugurated a series 
of weekly book reviews to be broadcast 
by Stations WSAN-WCBA every Thursday 
evening from 8.15 to 8.30 o’clock, by Prof. 
Stephen G. Simpson, professor of English. 
Professor Simpson will review what he 
considers the “Book of the Week” in pop- 
ular and chatty style. 

The book reviews by Professor Simpson 
will be available for newspaper publica- 
tion. A monthly book list will also be 
made available at the college. 
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The Rev. Dr. Robert R. Fritsch and the 
Rev. Russell W. Stine will conduct weekly 
Bible study broadcasts every Wednesday 
from 7.45 to 8.00 P. M. Frequent broad- 
casts on educational topics are also given 
by Dr. Carl W. Boyer, professor ef edu- 
cation. 

The complete texts of all the addresses 
delivered in connection with the inau- 
guration of Dr. Levering Tyson, president 
of Muhlenberg College, will be published 
by the University of Chicago Press. The 
book will also include the addresses at the 
Inaugural Symposium, and will be avail- 
able at the college in January 1938. Copies 
may be reserved at any time. 

President Tyson has begun the work on 
his twenty-five-year development pro- 
gram of Muhlenberg College. His plan 
calls for the assistance through commit- 
tees of the students, alumni, and com- 
munity to determine and meet the needs 
of the college. 

Many groups have been interviewed and 
in their opinion the enrollment of the col- 
lege should be limited to 600. 

Our New Year’s wish to the whole 
world, in the words of Tennyson, is: 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


SCHAEFFER-ASHMEAD 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Rededication After Chancel Enlargement 
and Renovation 


On Sunpay, DrEcemBer 12, services of 
rededication were held in the Schaeffer- 
Ashmead Memorial Chapel on the grounds 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. The use of 
this building is shared by the Seminary 
and the Church of the Ascension. At the 
morning service President Charles M. 
Jacobs read the Service of Rededication 
and pointed out the significance of the ren- 
ovations that had been made. The Rev. 
Paul J. Hoh, professor of Practical The- 
ology at the Seminary and formerly pas- 
tor of the congregation, preached a stir- 
ring sermon which stressed the spiritual 
usage to which these material additions 
must be put. The liturgy was read by the 
pastor of the congregation, the Rev. Albert 
W. Shumaker, and Dr. Luther D. Reed, 
professor of Liturgics and Church Art at 
the Seminary. 

At the evening service stress was laid 
upon the value of beautiful things in the 
worship of the Church. Professor Reed 
preached a very inspiring sermon along 
this line. Miss Evelyn L. Massa, organist 
and choir director of the Church of the 
Ascension, gave a brief organ recital be- 
fore the service. Large audiences were 
present at both services. 

The renovations to the building are ex- 
tensive. The cost was $10,000, which was 
shared by the Seminary and the congre- 
gation. The organ was completely rebuilt, 
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A NEW YEAR’S BROADCAST 


New Year’s Day, 1938, beginning with 
the year of the Tri-centennial of the ar- 
rival of Lutheranism in the area now the 
United States, and of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, will be the occasion of a special 
Lutheran program on the air. 

Over the Red Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, from 11.30 to 12.00 
on New Year’s morning, a special broad- 
cast from Washington and New York will 
commemorate Lutheran influences in the 
founding of the American Republic. 

The program will include a re-enact- 
ment of the dramatic occasion at Wood- 
stock, Va., when Pastor John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, eldest son of the Lutheran 


Patriarch in America, announced his en- 
listment in the cause of the American Rev- 
olution, and summoned the men of his con- 
gregation to serve under General George 
Washington. 

Addresses by United States Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia, and the 
Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., president 
of the United Lutheran Church, will be 
other features of the program. 

Arrangement of the program was in- 
itiated by the Board of American Missions 
some months ago, and the National Broad- 
casting Company contributes the facilities 
of its Red Network in recognition of the 
importance of this anniversary year in 
American Lutheranism. 


only the pipes remaining from the old or- 
gan. The chancel was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a sanctuary eleven feet by seven 
feet. The old chancel window was re- 
moved, and in its place are a new win- 
dow and a woven dossal. The carpet was 
removed from the floor and chancel; tile- 
tex was laid in the aisles and Mercer tile 
in the chancel. Other additions are new 
panel work, a credence shelf, kneelers, pul- 
pit and lectern Bibles, a set of stoles, and 
beautiful new lights throughout the 
church. The church has been painted and 
the choir room and sacristy have been 
renovated. 

The alumni and friends of the seminary 
will find a practically new building when 
they visit in Mount Airy. All will rejoice 
in the more adequate example of a beau- 
tiful church now provided for the inspira- 
tion of future generations of students for 
the ministry. Much can still be done that 
will be of great value to the life of the 
Church at large when funds can be found 
for the purpose. 


RESTORATION OF ST. 
JOHN’S CHURCH, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


By Prof. L. D. Reed, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN INTERESTING and impressive service 
was held in St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
S. C., Sunday, November 25. The occasion 
was the unveiling and placing of a large 
number of memorials and gifts. These 
were presented to the congregation as part 
of an extensive work of restoration of the 
historic church building. 

Lutheran history in Charleston goes 
back to 1734. The earliest groups there 
were ministered to by Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg upon his arrival in America. 
The first church building was dedicated 
a decade before the Revolutionary War. 
The present edifice was erected in 1817. 

The congregation has always been an 
influential one. Among its former pastors 
was Dr. John Bachman, a notable leader 
who left his impress upon the Church as 
well as his own community, and whose 
scientific attainments in the field of nat- 
ural history were recognized in Europe as 
well as in America. He was the founder of 
Newberry College and of the Southern 
Seminary. 

Another able pastor was Dr. Edward 


T. Horn, who, while he was in Charleston, 
laid the foundations for the present Lu- 
theran Mission in Japan, and as secretary 
of the Joint Committee, had a very large 
part in the preparation of the Common 
Service. Later pastors were the late Dr. 
C. Armand Miller and Prof. John W. 
Horine, D.D., now of the Southern Sem- 
inary, Columbia, S. C. 

During the course of the years the 
church building experienced extensive 
changes which deprived it of some of its 
characteristic features. Under the leader- 
ship of the present pastor, George J. 
Gongaware, D.D., LL.D., a movement to 
restore these has been under way for 
some time. Several years ago the historic 
pulpit with its striking canopy was rebuilt. 
The slave stairway leading to the north 
gallery, in which in olden times as many 
as three hundred negroes had their places 
in the regular services of St. John’s con- 
gregation, was restored. A large number 
of objects associated with Dr. Bachman, 
various paintings and other items were 
collected and cared for in a large room 
known as the Bachman Memorial Room. 

In connection with the service Novem- 
ber 25, twelve memorial windows were 
dedicated. These are restorations conform- 
ing in style to the original windows of 
the church, with glass especially made in 
imitation of the colonial antique glass by 
the L. J. House Glass Company of Point 
Marion, Pa. A fine portrait of Dr. Bach- 
man by Mr. C. de Guise Hite, a Charles- 
tonian recently returned from some years 
of successful art work in Europe, was pre- 
sented by the artist. Mr. Hite also pre- 
sented a beautiful eighteenth century altar 
cloth, formerly used in the private chapel 
of the de Guise family. Antique chairs, 
tables, a chest, a cabinet, and tapestries 
were also among the special gifts. 

Dr. Gongaware conducted the Office of 
Blessing. The Rev. Edward Z. Pence, 
president of the Synod of South Carolina, 
brought the greetings of the synod, and 
Prof. Luther D. Reed of the Philadelphia 
Seminary preached the sermon. 

The gifts and memorials are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but contribute to 
the harmonious restoration of a building 
which is a fine example of one of the best 
periods of American church architecture. 
A large and deeply interested congrega- 
tion followed the details of the service 
with closest attention. The choir con- 
tributed several fine musical offerings. 
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WELL-EARNED RETIRE- 
MENT 


Pastor J. O. Leibensperger Elected Pastor 
Emeritus of St. Peter’s, Bethlehem, Pa. 


UNDER DATE of December 4 THE LUTHERAN 
is in receipt of a letter from J. O. Leibens- 
perger, D.D., of Bethlehem, Pa., of which 
the opening phrase is: “Fifty Years in the 
Ministry.” A half century of membership 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania is thus 
briefily announced. Ordination fifty years 
ago was conducted by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in Old Zion’s Church, Frank- 
lin Square, Philadelphia. The distinguished 
Dr. George F. Krotel was the president 
of the synod. The Philadelphia Seminary 
was located on Franklin Square instead of 
in its present commodious quarters in the 
suburb of Mount Airy. What one might 
describe as the original group of profes- 
sors were still in charge of the classrooms, 
—Drs. Mann, Spaeth, Schaeffer, and Henry 
Eyster Jacobs. 

Pastor Leibensperger, following his or- 
dination, served for a year and nine 
months in Girardville, Pa., and then re- 
moved to Denver in Lancaster County of 
the same state, where he ministered to the 
membership of four congregations, one of 
which he organized during the winter of 
1889-90. His work in that parish was dis- 
tinguished by the confirmation and bap- 
tism of many adults whose parents were 
German Dunkards and Mennonites. A 
union church in that area was divided in 
1900, and the Lutherans built themselves 
a new house of worship. 

In 1901 Dr. Leibensperger accepted a call 
from St. Peter’s congregation in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., which then numbered 760 con- 
firmed members. His ministry has been 
continuous in that parish for the past 
thirty-six years. The church records bear 
witness to the baptism of 2,204 children, 
the confirmation of 1,606 young people, and 
the reception by certificate and reprofes- 
sion of faith of a thousand more; 965 
couples witnessed their marriage vows be- 
fore him. At 1,065 funerals he gave con- 
solation to the sorrowing. The present 
membership is 2,204 baptized and 1,340 
confirmed persons. 

The congregation in the first twenty of 
the thirty-six years gave precedence to 
worship in the German language. The need 
for this, however, has gradually declined, 
until at present English is used exclusively 
in the church services. While Pastor Leib- 
ensperger’s resignation was expected to 
take effect in October, he continued to 
minister to the congregation until Decem- 
ber 4, when his successor was installed. 
He enters the group of those whose title 
is pastor emeritus after having served the 
church faithfully for half a century and 
with the profound love and respect of 
parishioners and brethren. 


SIXTY YEARS OLD 


IN ORDER to observe the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of organization Concordia Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., and rededicate its house 
of worship after renovation, services were 
held November 14. At the morning service 
the sermons were preached in German and 
English by the pastor, the Rev. Wilfried 
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Tappert. At three o'clock the anniversary 
service was held, and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. Fred R. Knubel of Roch- 
ester, president of the Conference. 

In 1937, to mark the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the congregation, Concordia 
Church undertook extensive alterations of 
the church building. The entire interior 
was changed from a mixture of design to 
pure Tudor Gothic, with the sanctuary, 
baptistry, transepts, narthex and nave re- 
finished. A new sacristy, built at the side 
of the sanctuary, is connected with a hall 
which leads to the rear exit and also to 
the new Beginners’ Department of the 
Sunday school in the basement. The light- 
ing system was changed, and a ventilating 
system was installed which will give a 
complete change of air in the church every 
twelve minutes. The exterior of the church 
and of the parish hall were repainted and 
cleaned. 

Among the memorials given are the 
chancel, dedicated to the Rev. C. N. Conrad, 
pastor for fifty years; the baptistry, ded- 
icated to the Rev. Ernst Heydler, founder 
and first pastor of Concordia; the bap- 
tismal window to the memory of the Rev. 
Charles J. Reichardt, who died during his 
pastorate here; the rose window, the altar 
and reredos, baptistry windows and front 
windows, the processional cross, hymn 
boards, and the landscaping. 

The congregation worshiped first in a 
rented hall, and October 6, 1878, dedicated 
its church. This building has been en- 
larged and redecorated several times, and 
in 1924 a parish hall was built. 

In 1886 the congregation laid the ground- 
work for founding mission congregations 
and Sunday schools in Brockport, East 
Rochester and the Wakelee Farm district. 
This home mission activity proved a bless- 
ing, and Concordia can be proud of having 
stood mother to seven daughter congre- 
gations: Concordia, West Henrietta, 1880; 
Concordia, Brockport, 1886; Bethlehem, 
Rochester, 1886; Concordia, Kendall, 1887; 
Concordia, Byron, 1889; Concordia, Char- 
lotte (dissolved), 1890; Concord, West 
Greece, 1908. 

The present pastor began his duties 
October 1932. 


PARISH HOUSE DEDICATED 
AT BERRETT, MD. 


Messiah Church, Berrett, celebrated its 
fifty-fifth anniversary by the dedication 
of its new parish house,and the new ves- 
tibule to the church, December 12. A for- 
mer pastor of the Woodbine Parish, com- 
posed of Messiah and Calvary churches, 
preached the sermon, Dr. W. C. Walte- 
myer, now professor of English Bible in 
Gettysburg College. Greetings were brought 
by the Rev. George M. Seiler, president 
of the Middle Conference of the Synod of 
Maryland. The liturgists were the Rev. 
Carl Mumford of Ellicott City and the Rev. 
Howard O. Walker, assistant pastor of 
Christ Church, Baltimore. The act of ded- 
ication was performed by the pastor, the 
Rev. Karl Luther Mumford. 

Young People’s and Community Night 
was observed with a Vesper Service De- 
cember 15. The Rev. Herbert M. Payne, 
pastor of the Church of Our Saviour in 
Lansdowne, was the special speaker. An 
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informal social followed in the parish: 
house with greetings from visiting pas- 
tors. 

The final service was held Sunday eve- 
ning, the nineteenth, at which time the 
guest preacher was the Rev. Dr. George 
S. Bowers, pastor of St. Paul’s, Mt. Winans. 

Founded in 1882, Messiah Church has 
served a small but faithful and loyal con- 
gregation in the neighborhood of Berrett. 
For some time the need for facilities for 
social functions and some of the church 
work has been felt. To meet this need the 
new parish house, 50 x 20 feet in dimen- 
sions, was provided. It is designed so that 
it can be used as one room or divided into 
sections. 

When the parish house was almost com- 
pleted, the congregation realized that it 
would be wise to add a vestibule to the 
church. Some of the major improvements 
during the present pastorate include altar 
candlesticks, vases, missal stand, chancel 
vestments, an electrically controlled or- 
gan, and Lutheran vestments for the pastor. 


LUTHERAN STUDENT 
CONFERENCE 


“AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT?” was the theme 
of the sixth annual Lutheran Student Con- 
ference, held December 4 at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which more than one 
hundred students from the Philadelphia 
area attended. 

The opening address, “Today,” by Dr. 
Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of THE LUTHERAN, 
summarized the current situation. The 
conference considered problems of the 
future in group and panel discussions. Dr. 
R. H. Gearhart, Jr., campus pastor, Phila- 
delphia, addressed the final meeting on, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

At the luncheon Miss Sheah, Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary in China, now a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University, spoke on the 
war in China and its effect on the students 
as future leaders of the Republic. 

Study groups were on “War—Tomor- 
row,” led by the Rev. E. T. Thompson, 
director of the International Students’ 
House, Philadelphia, and a resident of 
Japan for six years. Dr. Janet Fowler Nel- 
son, author of “Working Wives,” lecturer 
and conference leader, had a group on 
“Marriage Tomorrow,” in which the prob- 
lems and attitudes concerning marriage 
were presented. “A Job—Tomorrow” was 
discussed in a group led by Dr. Emory R. 
Johnson, former Dean of the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. The 
Rev. Ralph Tabor, campus leader and pas- 
tor of the Third Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, Md., had the group considering “Re- 
ligion—Tomorrow” and its relationship 
with growing Communism. 

The evening address by Dr. Gearhart 
summarized the day’s discussions and 
pointed out that if a man or woman of 
tomorrow wishes to find a rich, satisfactory 
life, “The Job—Tomorrow” must be an 
expression of the investment of one’s 
best; “Marriage—Tomorrow” will be happy 
in proportion as our attitudes today make 
the best possible; and “Security—Tomor- 
row” is not possible in the area of things, 
and can be attained in the area of ideals 
and religion only as we build those ideals 
and that religion into our lives. T.N.G. 
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HAMMA DIVINITY NEWS 


On WEDNESDAY evening, December 15, at 
ten o’clock, the second annual candlelight 
Christmas service was held in Hamma 
Chapel by the students of Hamma Divin- 
ity School. There were three main divi- 
sions, the Common Service was read by 
Mr. J. William Wahl, senior, Toledo; a 
sermon by Mr. James L. Keyser, senior, 
Richmond, Ind., who is president of the 
Hamma student body; and an ancient 
Christmas Eve Litany was read by Mr. 
William L. Pifer, senior, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
chairman of the Devotional Committee. 
This Litany is in two parts: the first, the 
Office of the Prophetic Word, and the sec- 
ond, the Litany of the Holy Child. In its 
first form this order of service was a 
Gregorian chant of lost origin. The music 
of the original is lost, but the English ver- 
sion of the Latin music was used. The 
chapel was darkened except for candles 
which the audience held, signifying the 
light of the New Testament era. Follow- 
ing the first part the Litany of the Holy 
Child was read. This consists of the Nicene 
Creed and the six names of Christ, com- 
piled in the form of an antiphonal re- 
sponse. 

Special music was provided by Prof. 
E. A. Hovdesven of Wittenberg School of 
Music; a quartet under the direction of 
Mr. Don Alber, middler, Cleveland, chair- 
man of the music committee, which sang 
a special arrangement of “Silent Night.” 

The offering taken was sent to sem- 
inarian Michael Ondov, middler, Lake- 
wood, who received a fractured back in 
an automobile accident November 5 and is 
in the Mansfield General Hospital. 

Last year this special service met with 
such favor from the audience, which filled 
the chapel, that it was decided to make 
it an annual service of Hamma Divinity 
School. 

The annual Christmas party of Hamma 
students was held Thursday evening, De- 
cember 16, in Keller Hall. Following the 
party, the student body serenaded profes- 
sors and shut-ins, singing the Christmas 
hymns. 

December 1 the Rev. Refus Rings, tract 
secretary of the Ohio Synod, was the spe- 
cial speaker on the daily chapel program. 
He explained how tracts can be effectively 
used in evangelization work. Following 
the service, he distributed to the student 
body a sample of all his tracts, and dis- 
played other equipment which is used in 
the distribution of tracts. 

December 2 the Rev. Walter W. Larson, 
pastor of Hope Lutheran Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, since his graduation from Hamma 
with the class of ’33, was the special 
speaker at the daily chapel. He was in- 
troduced by Dr. Elmer E. Flack, who also 
conducted the service. Mr. Larson’s church 
is beginning a building program for a new 
$85,000 church. Ricuarp L. Smiru. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


AT A BANQUET in the social hall of Col- 
lege Lutheran Church, Salem, Va., Decem- 
ber 10, Lutheran students at Roanoke Col- 
lege organized a Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation and named Allen Fenner, Freeport, 
N. Y., president. Other officers named 
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were John Harkrader, Wytheville, Va., 
vice-president. and Kenneth Harper, 
Roanoke, Va., secretary. 

The organization of the group followed 
a visit of Dr. C. P. Harry, representing the 
Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church, to the campus several weeks ago. 
Advisors of the new Lutheran group are 
Dr. F. C. Longaker, head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion, and the 
Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, pastor of College 
Church. 

The principal speaker at the banquet 
meeting was Dr. Longaker, his theme being 
“Religion and the New Generation.” Ex- 
pressing faith in the religious impulse of 
youth today, Dr. Longaker declared that 
young people in the colleges today are 
far less atheistic and indifferent than they 
were twenty years ago. 

“The church today,” declared the veteran 
educator, “is challenged to make God real 
to young people and to show them that 
religion can be a functioning factor in 
human life. The inspiration that youth 
needs must come from Christ incarnate in 
those who set the example for the ‘new 
generation.’ ” 

A recent lecturer at the college, Ben 
Ames, noted war correspondent, told a 
capacity audience at the Laboratory 
Theatre that “the common people of the 
countries of Europe who are making the 
first real money they have made in a num- 
ber‘of years, do not want to go to war.” 
Yet, he declared, in his lecture entitled, 
“Europe—Uncensored,” war is the theme 
on every tongue in Europe and the gov- 
ernments are centering every activity and 
policy on the ultimate objective of conflict. 

Just back from a personal survey of 
tragic scenes on the Spanish war front, 
Ames solemnly reminded his audience that 
“There is no victory in modern war.” 

Miter RITCHIE. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


fifth oldest Lutheran college in the United 
States, is celebrating her eightieth anni- 
versary this year. The institution was of- 
ficially opened in the autumn of 1858 with 
Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, founder, as superin- 
tendent and first theological professor and 
Dr. Henry Ziegler second theological pro- 
fessor. At first the classes in the classical 
department were conducted in the base- 
ment of Trinity Lutheran Church. The 
cornerstone of Selinsgrove Hall, the first 
building on the campus, was laid Septem- 
ber 1, 1858, and the inauguration of the 
professors took place November 24 of that 
same year. 

At its head have stood such eminent men 
as Benjamin Kurtz, Henry Ziegler, Peter 
Born, Franklin P. Manhart, J. R. Dimm, 
C. W. Heisler, John I. Woodruff, C. W. 
Enders, J. B. Focht and Charles T. Aikens. 
Dr. G. Morris Smith, the present incum- 
bent, began his work in 1928 and headed 
an era of rapid advance with several new 
buildings being added to a more beau- 
tified campus. 

Approximately 2,600 alumni and former 
students are now included in the alumni 
directory roster. About thirty-one per 
cent of her graduates have become teach- 
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ers; twelve per cent are ministers; seven 
per cent have gone into business. All the 
leading professions are represented, as 
Susquehanna describes its objectives as 
those which belong to a definitely Chris- 
tian college where an effort is constantly 
made to weld together true scholarship 
and genuine character. 

President Smith announces that Susque- 
hanna University was formally elected to 
membership in the American Council on 
Education on October 27. 

The American Council on Education is 
composed of representatives of national 
educational associations; approved univer- 
sities, colleges and technological schools; 
state departments of education; and city 
school systems. The Council is a central 
organ of co-operation and co-ordination 
whose influence has been apparent in the 
shaping of American educational policies 
as well as in the formulation of American 
educational practices during the past eigh- 
teen years. 

H. V. Bioueu. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


Wagner College, Staten Island, New York, 
was host recently to a lady whose home 
address and title are both so unusual as to 
focus attention upon any incident in which 
she figures. Her name is The Ranee of 
Sarawak. She is described by the report 
from Wagner College as the queen of the 
world’s last absolute monarchy. Her hus- 
band is Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, who 
rules as an autocrat a small kingdom in 
the northwestern part of Borneo in the 
South China Sea. He is the third in the 
Brooke dynasty, which can be traced back 
ninety-eight years to a young East Indian 
officer, James Brooke. He, with a crew 
of adventurers like himself, assisted a 
native rajah of Borneo in dealing with a 
rebellion and was rewarded with the ruler- 
ship of a section of Borneo. The Ranee 
was visiting America’s metropolis and gra- 
ciously accepted an invitation extended 
her to visit Wagner College. She spoke 
to the students concerning her country. 
Among other things she stated, “Although 
Sarawak is a British protectorate, Japan 
will eventually gain control of our coun- 
Linvin 

Registration reached another high mark 
this year with the number of students 
totaling 314. This number includes 209 
students in the day school, 77 in the night 
school, 19 nurses in training, and 34 stu- 
dents in the summer session. This is a 
total of 335, from which is subtracted 21, 
the number of duplications. 

The present night college enrollment is 
the largest in the history of the Wagner 
branch, with eighteen courses being 
taught. 

Nineteen student nurses of the Staten 
Island Hospital are taking courses at the 
Wagner extension branch. They are study- 
ing biology, bacteriology, and chemistry 
in conjunction with their work at the 
hospital. 

The history of the annual enrollment 
at Wagner is one of steady growth from 
the student body of fourteen students that 
moved to the present campus site on 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, from Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in 1918. Enrollment began to 
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gain at a rapid pace in 1933 when the 
Wagner Board of Trustees decided to 
adopt the co-educational system. 

Four new faculty appointments came 
into effect at the opening of the new col- 
lege year: 

Prof. Milton T. Kleintop, associate pro- 
fessor of English, was appointed to the 
post of dean of the institution. The new 
dean, who registered at Wagner as a fresh- 
man nineteen years ago, takes the office 
of his former Wagner professor, Dr. Wil- 
liam Ludwig, dean emeritus, who now 
lives in retirement in Rochester. Dean 
Kleintop graduated from Wagner in 1923 
and, after studying at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia, for two 
years, was appointed instructor at the 
Wagner High School. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed instructor of English at the col- 
lege and in 1934 became associate pro- 
fessor in that department. 

Prof. Theodore W. Gibson, formerly of 
Seth Low College and Long Island Uni- 
versity, was appointed head of the mathe- 
matics department. He comes to Wagner 
with a wide experience in teaching. 

Dr. Emilie A. Meinhardt, an outstanding 
woman traveler and student of European 
languages, joined the Wagner campus fam- 
ily as hostess of the women’s dormitory. 
She has teaching experience of twenty- 
six years. 

Miss Jean P. Smith, formerly of Sweet 
Briar College and New York University, 
was appointed instructor of English. She 
is a world traveler, musician, editor, and 
teacher. 

Two administration appointments which 
went into effect this semester were those 
of resident nurse and director of athletics. 

Miss Geneva V. Thorne, former instruc- 
tor of nurses at the Staten Island Hos- 
pital, took the post of campus nurse. She 
is assistant to Dr. John J. Golier, assistant 
surgeon of St. Vincent’s Hospital and Wag- 
ner College physician. 

Herbert Sutter was appointed director 
of Wagner athletics after serving as grad- 
uate manager for several years. He is a 
Wagner alumnus. He has designed an ex- 
tensive program of varsity and intra- 
mural sports. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


LuTHERANS have a decided majority in 
the enrollment at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., but students preparing for 
the ministry have fallen into second place, 
according to registration statistics for the 
current academic year released by Reg- 
istrar Harry A. Benfer. 

Of the 429 students enrolled, 181 are 
Lutherans. Among them are 45 seniors, 
39 juniors, 55 sophomores, 42 freshmen. 
The Reformed denomination is second with 
60 men, the Catholic faith third with 46, 
and the Presbyterian fourth with 26. 
There are 25 Hebrews represented in the 
student body, 22 Methodists, 17 Evan- 
gelicals, a like number of Episcopalians 
and five who belong to the Evangelical 
Congregational Church. Other faiths rep- 
resented are Baptist, Greek Catholic, Mo- 
ravian, Congregational, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Russian Orthodox, Syrian Orthodox 
and Conservative. Only thirteen have no 
religious affiliation 

Students preparing for teaching careers 
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lead in the choice of professions,—84 men 
registering for that work. The ministry is 
second with 60 men registered for pre- 
ministerial courses. Fifty-nine men are 
preparing for medicine, 48 for business, 
28 for law, 27 for the chemical profession, 
13 for dentistry and nine for engineering. 

Other professions represented are jour- 
nalism, accounting, advertising, veterinary, 
bacteriology, music, osteopathy, research, 
social service, geology, Naval service, radio, 
biology and pathology. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Chesley Goll of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
president of the state Asociation of Proba- 
tion and Parole Officers of Pennsylvania, 
spoke most inspiringly on “Religion to the 
Layman,” in St. John’s Church, Mauch 
Chunk, on Rally Day. Mr. Goll and his 
wife attend services regularly and con- 
tribute generously to St. John’s Church. 
The junior and senior choirs, numbering 
more than fifty voices, under the direction 
of Prof. Paul Reichard, sang, and the Rev. 
Addison C. Planz, pastor of the congrega- 
tion, conducted the service. 


The Rev. Harry A. Steinman was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mill- 
ville, N. J., at a vesper service held on 
Wednesday evening, December 1. The Rev. 
Walter R. Krouse, president of the New 
Jersey Conference, delivered the charge 
to the pastor. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
charged the congregation with their re- 
sponsibility, stressing the importance of 
the installation vows to both pastor and 
congregation. 

St. Paul’s vested choir, augmented by 
additional voices, beautifully and impres- 
sively sang “Great is the Lord.” 

The altar and chancel were adorned with 
white and yellow chrysanthemums and 
palms. St. Paul’s places great hope in a 
successful future under the leadership of 
this energetic young pastor. 


On November 14, the Rev. Elmer P. 
Truchses tendered his resignation as pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, Willow Grove, 
Pa., to accept a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Lititz, Pa., the same to become effective 
December 15. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Bethlehem, Pa. Holy Trinity Church 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization with special services the week 
of November 14 to 21. The speakers for 
the occasion were the Rev. Dr. Charles 
A. R. Keiter of Lebanon, the Rev. K. P. 
Otten and the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher. 
November 19 a special musical service was 
held under the direction of I. H. Bar- 
tholomew, organist and choir director. 

Holy Trinity Church, which was or- 
ganized with forty-two charter members, 
now reports more than seven hundred. It 
has been served by four pastors, the Rev. 
W. D. C. Keiter, 1887-1909; the Rev. L. D. 
Lazarus, 1909-1922; the Rev. K. P. Otten, 
1923-31; and the present pastor, the Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz, since 1932. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Started last year 
at Saron Lutheran Church (Augustana 
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Synod) the second union Thanksgiving 
Service of First and Saron Lutheran 
churches was held at First Church, the 
Rev. Henry Scherer pastor. The two choirs 
joined in singing the anthem, and the Rev. 
F. J. Carlson of Saron Church preached 
on “Thankfulness and Courage.” 

A thank offering was apportioned be- 
tween the two churches. Gifts of food re- 
ceived on Thanksgiving and the Sunday 
before were sent to Nachusa Orphans’ 
Home in Illinois. Increased attendance and 
interest encourages the sponsors to make 
this service a part of the annual calendar 
of services. 

Seven members of the First Lutheran 
Church completed the Advanced Leader- 
ship Course, “My Congregation,” under 
the leadership of the pastor, during the 
month of November. Pastor Scherer has 
been invited to serve as dean of a com- 
munity church leadership: training school 
to be held in February. He is an accredited 
dean with the International Council of 
Religious Education, served in that ca- 
pacity in Sedalia, Mo., and took a prom- 
inent part in the same sort of work in 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Columbia, Pa. Improvements have been 
made at the First Lutheran Church re- 
cently. A choir director has been em- 
ployed, the choir has been vested, and the 
choir loft enlarged to accommodate a 
growing choir. Both parsonage and the 
church building were repainted on the 
outside last Fall. A new hardwood floor 
has been placed in the Sunday school room 
by the Sunday school. 

We hope to pay apportionment again in 
full, as we have done in the last twelve 
years since E. A. Repass, D.D., has been 
our pastor. This has been done in spite 
of a stubborn depression. In this matter of 
paying our apportionment we challenge the 
other 3,960 congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. What our 
dear old Church could do if we did pay 
the whole apportionment. 


Nescopeck, Pa. The one hundred twenty- 
sixth anniversary of Mt. Zion Lutheran 
and Reformed Church of the Nescopeck 
Parish was celebrated November 28. Home- 
coming was observed in this connection. 
Special music was sung by the choir. The 
Rev. Walter C. Beck, pastor of the Re- 
formed congregation, spoke on “The Place 
of the Church in the Community,” and the 
Rev. Marlin M. Enders, pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation, spoke on “A Promise 
Fulfilled.” The interior of the church was 
recently renovated, the walls painted, the 
woodwork and pews varnished, and new 
earpet laid. The cost of improvements 
amounted to approximately $900 and was 
paid before the service was held. Mt. Zion 
congregation is one of the churches of the 
conference with a record of 100 per cent 
paid apportionment for many years. 


Washington, D. C. December 5 Incarna- 
tion Church inaugurated a year of twen- 
tieth anniversary activities. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. William A. Wade, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Dea- 
coness Work, who preached the first ser- 
mon to this congregation December 9, 1917. 
Incarnation congregation began twenty 
years ago as a practical outcome of the 
Washington celebration of the four hun- 
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dredth anniversary of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation. The charter membership num- 
bered twenty-three, of whom only eleven 
are now on the roll. 

The Twentieth Anniversary Project is 
the reduction of the indebtedness in order 
to be able to complete the church. Spe- 
cial emphasis will also be put on the Five- 
year Guide and Standard; the deepening 
of the spiritual life in the home, the church 
and the community; extending personal 
evangelism; and congregational publicity 
developed through a wider reading of THE 
LuTHERAN and the use of the literature of 
“The Calendar of Days” of the U. L. C. A. 


Weehawken, N. J. At a rally held by 
the Intermediate Luther Leagues of the 
Hudson River District recently, the Na- 
tional Missionary Project—The Konnarock 
Medical Center—was presented and a con- 
tribution of $4.50 was made by the in- 
termediates present. 

The “Weehawken Choral Christmas 
Pageant,” arranged by Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Heitbrink of Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley 
pastor, had its fourth year of presentation 
on December 7, 14 and 19. It is being rec- 
ognized increasingly as a distinct com- 
munity institution. 

A. Ameroy Hartwell, M.D., a physician 
connected with Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church, is author of a Christmas carol 
which has been adopted by the community 
as its official carol for the annual Com- 
munity Carol Sing at the community tree. 
It is titled, “Faith Shall Never Die.” 


OBITUARY 


George William Englar, D.D. 


For the seventh time since mid-August the 
Angel of Death has summoned a minister of 
the Pittsburgh Synod out of this world and life 
to be with the Father. Four of the brethren 
had retired some years ago from the active 
work of the ministry; two had but very re- 
cently laid aside the responsibilities of their 
office. But when, on the early morning of De- 
cember seventh, the summons came to Dr. 
George William Englar, it found him still in 
the thick of his ministerial labors at Bethany 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., where he had served 
continuously since 1906. For the last few years 
he had suffered from a weakened heart, but he 
had carried on with characteristic fidelity. The 
evening before his death, he and his Council 
had spent several hours in planning happily 
the observance of Bethany’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary in January, 1938. From that meeting he 
went to his rest—and his Saviour. 

Dr. Englar was born March 9, 1875, near 
Uniontown, Maryland, the son of Basil Englar, 
a painter, and his wife, Julia Ann Angel. In 
1887 he was confirmed in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Uniontown. Looking toward the min- 
istry, he became a student at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, graduating in 1897 with the A.B. degree 
and receiving his A.M. from the same institu- 
tion in 1900. He completed the Gettysburg 
Seminary course in 1900 with the B.D. degree. 
In later years he received a Ph.D. (1911) and 
a D.D. (1914) from Central University, and in 
1920 Thiel College honored him with the doc- 
torate once more. 

Following his ordination by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland at Middletown, 
Maryland, in October, 1900, he entered his first 
pastorate, at Duncannon, Pennsylvania, where 
he remained till 1902. For four years he served 
in Youngstown, Ohio, and then in 1906 came 
to Bethany as successor to Dr. John Weidley. 
Throughout these years in the Pittsburgh Synod 
Dr. Englar served in many important capaci- 
ties, being elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod of the General Synod in 1915. At his 
death he was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Thiel College, which board he had also 
served as president for some years, a director 
of the Gettysburg Seminary, and president of 
the Board of the Jewish Mission in Pittsburgh. 
_ Under his leadership Bethany gained greatly 
in strength and spirit, as witnessed by its rec- 
ord of benevolence and the successive improve- 
ments made to its imposing building in 1911, 
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1912, 1918, and 1924. In that last year over 
$30,000 was spent in building what was known 
as the “Lower Temple.’ In spite of the en- 
croachment of business interests on every side, 
the congregation continued to hold its place as 
one of the strong churches of the city and 
synod. 

In 1907 Dr. Englar was married to Mary 
Luella Hickman, who survives him. Through 
the years, having had no children, she and he 
have enjoyed an unusually rich fellowship in 
the work of the churches he served. His two 
brothers both predeceased him. 

Dr. Englar’s preaching was of the highest 
type, and he was widely known for his pulpit 
ability, his marked fervor and eloquence, and 
his staunch stand for the faith of the Gospel 
in all its fullness. With it all he was modest, 
almost retiring, in his person and spirit. Gen- 
erous in judgment, friendly and helpful to all, 
he had endeared himself to his people and fel- 
low pastors as few others. He leaves behind 
him an inspiring memory and a feeling of 
warmth and loving-kindness that will linger 
through the years. 

After brief private services in charge of Pas- 
tors E. A. Ortner and D. B. Bravin, Dr. Englar’s 
body was taken to his church, where it lay 
in state from noon until three o’clock, when 
the formal public service was held in charge 
of Dr. J. J. Myers, Secretary of Synod. Assist- 
ing Dr. Myers were Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, Dr. 
A. W. Steinfurth, and Dr. G. Arthur Fry, who 
preached the sermon. The church council 
served as pallbearers. After the service the 
body was taken to Uniontown, Maryland, where 
Pastor M. L. Kroh conducted additional serv- 
ices in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, in which 
Dr. Englar had been confirmed fifty years 
earlier. Dr. John Weidliey and Dr. Elmer F. 
Rice shared in the service, the latter preaching 
the sermon. Interment was then made in the 
local Lutheran Cemetery with Dr. Rice and 
Dr. John Aberly in charge of the committal. 
Thus comes to an end the earthly circuit of a 
life well lived and wholly devoted to the Lord 
Jesus Christ; but its influence lives on. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


Ben W. Ziegler, D.D. 

Dr. Ben W. Ziegler, retired pastor, living in 
Findlay, Ohio, died at his home November 17. 
Dr. Ziegler had been in poor health for a num- 
ber of years and was forced to relinquish his 
duties as pastor of the First Lutheran Church 
of Findlay, Ohio, July, 1931. 

B. W. Ziegler was born in West Liberty, Ohio, 
January 8, 1872, the son of David M. and Nancy 
Ann Ziegler. He received his college training 
in Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and his 
training for the ministry in Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio. He was graduated 
from the college in 1895 and from the seminary 
in 1898, and was later honored with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from his Alma Mater. 

He was married in Springfield, Ohio, February 
14, 1899, to Mabel G. Ebert. Two children were 
born to Dr. and Mrs. Ziegler, Robert E., who 
died two years ago, and Margaret L., who with 
her mother survives. He is also survived by 
one sister, Mrs. Kate Wooley, and two brothers, 
Harry B. and W. A. Ziegler. 

Dr. Ziegler was the pastor of seven charges 
during his active ministry. He began his work 
in Lisbon, Ohio, where he remained for three 
years. His second pastorate was for three years 
in Clarion, Pa. He then served the church at 
Middlebury, Ind., for two and a half years, 
Bellevue, Ky., for one year; Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, for seven years; Dover, Ohio, seven years,. 
and Findlay, Ohio, for more than ten years. 

Besides his many duties as a pastor Dr. Zieg- 
ler found time to take an active part in civic, 
church, and educational affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Wittenberg 
College for a number of years, serving as presi- 
dent of the Board for two years. He also served 
as president of the Western Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio for several terms. In the com- 
munity Dr. Ziegler was held in the highest 
esteem. His capacity for friendship was great, 
and he enjoyed the intimate fellowship of a 
wide circle of friends far beyond the limits of 
his own church. 

Regarded as a speaker of rare talent and in- 
spiration in his pulpit and elsewhere, Dr. Zieg- 
ler won widespread recognition for his man- 
ner of speaking and was much in demand in 
his active days. 

Funeral services were held in the First Lu- 
theran Church of Findlay, Ohio, on Friday 
afternoon, November 19. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. L. H. Larimer, Dean of Hamma 
Divinity School and a lifelong friend of the 
deceased. Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of the 
Synod of Ohio, spoke on behalf of the church 
in expressing its appreciation of the work Dr. 
Ziegler had done in his years in the ministry. 
Assisting Dr. Larimer were the Rev. John D 
Lindsay, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Findlay, the Rev. James A. Miller, pastor of 
the North Riverdale Lutheran Church, Dayton, 
and Harvey E. Crowell, D.D., pastor of St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio. 
Burial was in Fern Cliff Cemetery, Springfield, 
Ohio. James A. Miller. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


August 31, 1937, at 2.30 P. M. a brief service 
was held in memory of Dr. Anna Johns Gesler, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Dr. Anna Johns Gesler 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, on 
March 11, 1937, to call into Life Eternal our 
friend and fellow missionary, Dr. Anna Johns 
Gesler, be it resolved: 

That we, the members of the Council of the 
India Mission record our sense of loss at the 
passing away of one who, in the brief time 
given her to live in this country, had by her 
unselfish Christian example, endeared herself 
to those about her, and by her keen interest 
in all our work, showed such promise of use- 
fulness in His Kingdom. 

That we extend to our co-worker, her hus- 
band, and to the members of her family our 
sincere and heart-felt sympathy, and that these 
resolutions be spread on the minutes of this 
body, and copies be sent to the members of 
her family, to THE LurHeran, The Lutheran 
Monthly, The Foreign Missionary, Der Mis- 
sionsbote and. Lutheran Woman’s Work. 

Nanna E. Lindahl, 
Luther W. Slifer, 
Robert S. Oberly. 
Rajahmundry, 31-8-1937. 
Philadelphia, 12-15-1937. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Wagner, Edward L., from 229 Wright St., Corry, 
Pa., to 5 E. Bond St., Corry, Pa. 


Wagschal, L. F., from 521 W. Mahoning St., 
Punxsutawney, Pa., to 67 Emerson Ave., 
Utica, N. Y 


Weber, J. M., from 2202 Spting St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Fourth and Beaver Sts., Beaver, Pa. 
Weidt, William, from 129 Glen Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., to 251 Rich Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


INS Ye 

Wein, Louis E., from 311 N. Third St., Millville, 
N. J., to 1015 Wood St., Scranton, Pa. 

Yount, N. D., from Bessemer City, N. C., to 
2512 Cleveland St., Hollywood, Fla. 

Zarnke, C., from Pembroke, Ont., to R. F. D. 
No. 1, Tavistock, Ont., Canada. 

Zipperer, D. W., from Box 115, Blacksburg, Va., 
to Waynesboro, Va. 


BOOK OF WORSHIP 


The Lutheran Church at Shelbyville, Tenn., 
would be very grateful to receive a quantity 
of the old General Synod ‘“‘Book of Worship.” 
Anyone having these available please write 
Rev. Howard A. Wessling, 406 Carney Street, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
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The 
Lesson 
Commentary 


FOR 


1938 | SUNDAY SCHOOLS————_1938 


Our Annual Lesson Help on 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 
Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith 


THIS COMMENTARY CAPS THE EXTENSIVE FUND OF HELPS made avail- 
able for our schools on the International Uniform Lessons. No other major church body 
has undertaken to serve its pastors, superintendents, teachers and serious Bible stu- 
dents in this manner. 


NOWISE DOES IT DUPLICATE THE LESSON TREATMENTS provided 
in the Augsburg monthly and quarterly helps on the International Uniform Lessons. 
It supplements them in that its treatment is comprehensive, in contrast to the more 
detailed, verse by verse and departmental-adaptation handling of these texts in our 
periodical helps. 


THIS IS THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. On sheer merit without any special 
promotional effort, it has won an increasing loyal following of such proportions that 
the editions of the past three years have been sold out long before the demand had been 
satisfied. 


FOR EACH LESSON SIX PAGES OF HELPS, including: The Bible Text, The 
Golden Text, Lesson Goal, Lesson Plan, The Lesson Introduced, The Lesson Interpreted, 
The Lesson Applied. 


Maps. Full Page Pictures. Cloth. Large 8vo. 316 pages. 


Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quantities of five or more at $1.40, delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S.C. 


